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The Chilean Preventive Medicine Act 
by 


Eduardo Cruz Coxe L. 


Minister of Health, Public Assistance, 
and Social Welfare, Chile 


Chile was the first South American country to establish a 
compulsory national scheme of sickness and maternity insurance. 
It was difficult at the outset to foresee the future social value of the 
benefits allowed ; and it has recently been found necessary to 
supplement the original scheme by a Preventive Medicine Act, 
which directs all medical activity towards a campaign against 
certain social diseases. 

Professor Cruz Coke, Minister of Health, Public Assistance, 
and Social Welfare, of the Republic of Chile, explains below the 
reasons which prompted him to propose in Parliament the adoption 
of the new law, the structure of the Act, and the results which he 
expects it to achieve. 


OR some fifteen years Chile has had a statutory scheme of 
compulsory insurance against sickness, old-age, invalidity, 
and death, for persons employed in industry, commerce, and 
agriculture. On 31 January 1938 there was issued a new Act, 
No. 6,174, which establishes a system of preventive medicine, 
as an integral part of the existing social insurance legislation, 
for persons covered by the scheme. To explain the structure 
and basis of this new Act is the object of the present article. 
Since the Preventive Medicine Act is intended to hinder 
the spread of certain groups of diseases and to reduce their share 
in the real morbidity and mortality rates of Chile, it is founded 
mainly on a comparative study of recorded and real morbidity, 
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a calculation of the costs involved by the diseases in question 
through invalidity and death, and an estimate of the proportion 
of these costs which could be avoided. 

The principal features of the Act are benefit in kind and 
benefit in cash — a system of medical examinations in the one 
case, and the grant of full wages during periods of preventive 
rest in the other. These benefits are to be applied in accordance 
with exact standards governing medical procedure. Lastly, 
the application of the Act requires financial provision commen- 
surate with the scope of the undertaking. 

The present article will deal, first of all, with the relation 
between the statistical and the real morbidity rates, and the 
diseases responsible for the Jargest share in ascertained mor- 
bidity and mortality. It will then describe the measures— 
allowances, employment policy, etc.—which deserve considera- 
tion as means of weakening the grip these diseases have obtained 
on the community, and reducing the costs involved ; in this 
connection an estimate will be made of the economic and finan- 
cial effects of a rationally organised prevention policy. The 
last part of the article will be devoted to a brief analysis of the 
method adopted in Chile of fitting preventive medicine into 
the general framework of socia] insurance, outlining the essen- 
tial features of the Act, the standards which are to govern 
medical procedure, the financing of the Act within the manual 
workers’ (compulsory) and salaried employees’ insurance 
schemes, and the relations between preventive medicine inside 
social insurance and the other factors in the organisation of 
health. 


FUNDAMENTAL Factors oF MORBIDITY IN CHILE 
Statistical and Real Morbidity 


It has long been observed in social insurance schemes— 
in the commercial employees’ sickness fund in Berlin, for 
instance—that the recorded morbidity rate of insured persons 
with very small earnings is lower, though their death rate is 
much higher, than in the case of better-paid employees. 

This can easily be understood. The lowest wage rates barely 
provide the worker with the necessities of life, and he is therefore 
constrained to make every effort to avoid anything which may 
reduce his income ; a poorly-paid worker cannot give way to 
a feeling of sickness unless it renders him completely incapable 
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of working. Owing to his conditions of work, culture, and social 
life, the ill-paid worker is also less sensitive, and this too tends 
to reduce recorded morbidity, while increasing the death rate. 

A distinction must therefore be made between the recorded 
or statistical morbidity rate, based upon observations on insured 
persons admitted to hospitals or polyclinics, and the real preva- 
lence of disease revealed by medical examination of supposedly 
healthy persons. Without this distinction, the medical side 
of social policy will be based on unsound assumptions, as 
experience in Chile shows. The Chilean authorities have long 
been struck by the fact that, despite an energetic campaign 
on the part of the Government and the social insurance funds, 
neither mortality nor morbidity has fallen off to a degree justi- 
fying the expenditure incurred. 

It may, of course, be said very generally that such a fall 
rarely occurs, and this may be comprehensible in countries 
where the disease and death rates are already low, but the same 
does not apply to Chile? and other high-mortality countries, 
where human life is short and where effective action to protect 
health, if based on sound principles and valid data, should have 
an effect on mortality and the prevalence of disease. 


Disease among Supposedly Healthy Persons 


Desirous of knowing the real character of Chilean morbidity, 
the authorities undertook a systematic examination of the state 
of health of the population, extending to various groups of 
manual workers and to civil servants, salaried employees, and 
students—all supposedly healthy. 

Of the 16,087 manual workers examined, 5,294 (38 per cent.) 
required immediate medical treatment, including 1,838 (14.8 
per cent. of those tested for this disease) for syphilis, 476 (8 per 
cent.) for tuberculosis, and 661 (4 per cent.) for heart disease 
(of which all but 52 cases were physically compensated). 
These groups of diseases thus affected 21.8 per cent. of the 
supposedly healthy persons, and were responsible for 65.2 per 
cent. of the real morbidity urgently requiring attention. 

Of 1,000 supposedly healthy salaried employees, 381 were 
suffering from disease, including 101 cases of tuberculosis 
(though in a harmless form, affecting the fibres only, in 94 cases), 





1 The death rate in Chile per 1,000 inhabitants is 25, as against 15 in France, 
14 in Italy, 12 in England, 12 in Switzerland, and 11.8 in Germany. 
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81 of heart disease, and 72 of syphilis. Of 1,400 students, also 
supposedly healthy, 182 were diseased, 41 suffering from tuber- 
culosis, 58 from cardio-vascular disorders, and 9 from syphilis. 

In the three groups of persons examined, tuberculosis, 
cardio-vascular diseases, and syphilis, thus represented about 
two-thirds of the real morbidity. 


Morbidity and Mortality 


When Chilean mortality is considered from the statistical 
point of view, the results of the very high proportion of hidden 
morbidity due to tuberculosis, syphilis, and cardio-vascular 
disorders, are revealed. 

If the figures for 1936 are taken as the basis of analysis, 
it is found that, of 114,392 deaths, 59,362 were of persons under 
15 years and 55,030 of persons over that age. 


Deaths of Persons over 15 Years of Age. 


From the 55,030 in this group, 7,488 deaths from unknown 
causes, old age, or accident, must be deducted. The remaining 
47,542 deaths, for which ascertained diseases were responsible, 
may be grouped by causes as follows : 

Number Per cent. 


(a) Acute infectious diseases 9,946 22 
(b) Chronic and sub-acute diseases 12,157 25 


(c) Tuberculosis, syphilis, and cardio-vascular 
disorders 25,439 53 


Why is it that only 53 per cent. of deaths are here found to 
be due to syphilis, tuberculosis, and cardio-vascular disorders, 
while the proportion of these diseases in the investigation 
mentioned above was as high as 66 per cent. ? The explanation 
is simple. Acute infectious diseases were eliminated in the 
investigation because the examinations covered supposedly 
healthy persons only, who could hardly be suffering from an 
acute disease, but might have contracted a hidden disease, 
either chronic or sub-acute, of the sort grouped above under (6) 
or (c); and it will be noticed that these two groups caused 
37,596 deaths between them, group (c) being responsible for 
25,439, or 67 per cent. of this total—a figure perfectly consistent 
with the share of tuberculosis, syphilis, and cardio-vascular 
disorders, in the real morbidity found among apparently 
healthy persons. 
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Deaths of Persons under 15. 


In this group, infant mortality accounts for over five-sixths 
of the total, 51,862 deaths having occurred before the age of 
two and 7,500 in the period 2-14 years inclusive. 

Infant mortality is due to causes both direct and indirect. 
Among the direct causes are tuberculosis, syphilis, acute diseases 
due to catching cold, and acute diseases of the digestive tract. 
Of the indirect causes the most important are parental tuber- 
culosis and syphilis, not only as sources of contagion or of 
inherited ill-health, but also as causing neglect through the 
incapacity for work and the deaths to which they give rise 
among the persons who should provide for the children. It is 
known, for instance, that a high proportion of the digestive 
diseases of unweaned children are due to the mothers’ inability 
to nurse them, and that contraction of acute diseases of the 
lungs is made possible by a reduction in natural immunity 
caused more by inadequate feeding than by infection. 

Consequently, in order to reduce the infant death rate, the 
most effective line of action is to attack disease among parents. 
Apart from acute infectious cases, such disease is due in two- 
thirds of the instances to the three main causes already men- 
tioned—tuberculosis, syphilis, and the cardio-vascular group ; 
and these are the key not only to ascertained morbidity but also 
to the ascertained death rate in Chile. 


Classification of Insured Persons as “ Active’’ or “ Passive” 


When a census of insured persons is held with a view to 
classifying them as active (contributing) or passive (non- 
contributing) members, it is found that the real morbidity 
revealed among supposedly healthy workers involves, by 
reason of its extent and its causes, a high proportion of passive 
members. These are persons who are not paying contributions 
at the date chosen for the census, and who must therefore be a 
charge direct or indirect on those actually working at the time. 

In the Chilean social insurance scheme, passive members 
may be divided, for the purpose of this study, into three groups. 


Temporarily (or transitionally) passive members. These 
persons have retained their right to insurance benefit, but are 
not paying contributions ; such a position is possible because 
benefits continue to be payable for a certain period after contri- 
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butions have ceased, so that the status of an insured person 
shall not be lost during temporary breaks in employment. The 
numbers of persons thus constituting a temporary or transitional 
charge on the scheme have been calculated carefully by the head 
of the statistical office of the Compulsory Insurance Fund, and 
are summarised in table I and in the diagram opposite. 


TABLE I. CLASSIFICATION OF INSURED PERSONS AS ACTIVE 
OR PASSIVE 





Intermittent 
contributors 
(not contribu- 
ting at the 
chosen date) 


Persons 
contributing 
at the chosen 

date 


Number | Number active 
perman- (including 
ently intermittent 
passive contributors) 


Total 
insured 
persons 


Total 
population 





Under 20 2,212,260 | 145,464 — 160,449! 38,589 
20-29 834,891 | 440,656 | 12,041 428,615 103,085 
80-39 598,328 | 362,750 | 49,200 313,550 75,410 
40-49 423,855 | 222,395 | 49,859 172,536 41,496 
50-59 266,363 | 141,135 | 54,393 86,742 20,862 


60 and over 261,557 39,668 | 16,560 23,108 5,558 





Total 4,597,254 |1,352,068 |167,068%) 1,185,000 285,000 900,000 
































1 These figures are obviously too high ; the error is due to the small number of observations 
on which the calculation is based. 

? Not including the first group. 

Of some 1,185,000 insured persons who had retained all their 
rights at the chosen date, about 285,000 were entitled to gra- 
tuitous benefit, since they had ceased to contribute some time 
before, but their rights had not lapsed for the reason just given. 
These 285,000 transitionally passive members are distributed 
over the whole range of insured persons, most of whom are 
alternately active and passive; but from the point of view 
of cost, if the social insurance scheme is regarded as a whole, 
the position is.just as if about 900,000 workers contributing 
throughout the year had to meet the expense of 285,000 per- 
manently non-contributing members. This state of affairs is 
due to the intermittent contributions of temporary workers, 
of the sick, and of those who are adapting themselves by occa- 
sional employment to a considerably reduced capacity for work. 
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ROUGH COMPARATIVE DIAGRAM OF THE TOTAL POPULATION OF CHILE 
THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER ACT No. 4,054 
AND THE ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE COMPULSORY INSURANCE FUND 
(IN AGE GROUPS) 

















60 YEARS AND OVER 

















Under 20 years | 20 to 29| 30 to 39140 to 49/ 50 to 59! 


60 years and over 
1 


(1) Population of Chile (1930 census figure, adjusted in accordance with the rate of increase). 
(2) Number of persons insured under Act No. 4,054 (registered members, less cancellations). 
— (3) Number of persons contributing at a given date (calculated on the basis of the workers’ 
3 zz contributions and average wages). 

et. 3 (4) Estimated number of active insured persons, including intermittent contributors 


(based on the same data as the preceding and on an average of 39% working weeks in 
the year). 


N.B. — This diagram is intended to indicate the. approximate position ; its mathematical value 
is limited, because most of the figures are based on calculations and some on estimates. 
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Table II shows that in Chile insured persons work, on an 
average, only forty weeks in the year. The result is a very 
high proportion (20 per cent.) of temporary failure to contribute, 
which has a most unfavourable effect on the national economy 
and must at any price be reduced by an attack on its determin- 
ing causes. These, as has been said, proceed in part from the 
high hidden disease rate among supposedly healthy workers. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF WEEKS WORKED AND AVERAGE 
WEEKLY WAGE DURING THE YEAR 





Age Number of Weeks worked Average weekly 
group persons covered per person wage 





Under 15: Males 7 36.3 63.12! 
Females 2 29.7 52.111 
Total 9 34.8 61.044 


15-19 : Males 88.2 38.93 
Females 105 48.3 24.83 
Total 41.12 34.76 


Males 797 38.2 52.82 
Females 344 85.8 35.58 
Total 37.5 47.85 


Males 88.7 65.89 
Females 38.7 39.30 
Total 38.7 59.20 


Males 39.3 3.49 
Females 40.01 35.56 
Total 39.5 63.59 


Males 39.5 78.27 
Females 254 40.7 39.69 
Total 977 40 68.01 


Males 456 39.7 %4.24 
Females 172 42.5 35.388 
Total 40.4 63.06 


Males 446 40 74.45 
Females 116 42.7 33.54 
Total 562 40.6 65.31 


Males 41 72.20 
Females 75 41.1 29.91 
Total 433 41 64.86 


Males 241 41.5 62.80 
Females 50 40.1 34.03 
Total 291 41.3 58 


60-64 : Males 40.7 51.80 
Females 23 38.2 26.91 

Total 40.3 48.21 

65 and over: Males 47 40.9 46.91 
Females 8 33.4 26.04 

Total 55 39.8 44.36 

. {| Males 2 40.7 141.38 

Age not speck } Females 1 52 19.62 
¥ Total 3 44.4 93.88 


1 These figures are probably too high owing to the small number of observations on which 
the calculation is based. 
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Permanently passive members. Persons who no longer 
contribute because they are not fit to work, or because they 
receive long-term benefits, or because they have finally lost 
their rights, may all be considered permanently passive members. 
In every case these persons are a direct or indirect charge on 
the community. 

As the Chilean Social Insurance Act (No. 4,054) does not 
permit the payment of benefits sufficient to meet the essential 
needs of persons permanently incapable of earning, the existence 
of a large proportion of permanently passive members does not 
at present directly affect the financial position of the funds. 
But it may do so in the future, because the number of persons 
in this class is over 100,000. 

For an understanding of the gravity of the problem, it will 
suffice to note that at present the Compulsory Pension Fund 
pays only 3,362 invalidity pensions, which represent a charge 
of 2,917,697 pesos a year; an amendment of the Act and the 
consequent extension of the risks covered might involve the 
Fund in serious financial difficulty unless a policy is now adopted 
tending to reduce the number of permanently passive members 
by preventing invalidity. 


Passive members dependent on insured persons. The third 
group of passive members consists of the dependants of con- 
tributors living with them. They are mentioned here only in 
order to state that in 1930 the number of dependants per active 
member in the different occupational groups was as follows : 





Dependants 
Occupational group per active 
member 





Agriculture 

Mines 

Industry 
Commerce 
Shipping 
Communications 
Defence 
Administration 
Liberal professions 
Entertainments 
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Importance of Treatment at an Early Stage 


There is no need to demonstrate the relation between the 
efficacy of medical treatment and the stage of the disease at 
which it is applied. The fact that a disease is the more easily 
and completely curable the earlier it is attacked cannot be 
contested ; but it will no doubt be of interest to give a numerical 
comparison of the results obtained in two establishments, one 
of which accepts tubercular cases whatever stage the disease 
has reached, and the other only those cases in which treatment 
is applied in good time. 

The hospital of San José (Santiago) receives tubercular 
patients whatever stage the disease has reached. Of the 2,119 
patients treated in 1987 : 925 died ; 453 left the hospital with a 
prognosis of death in the near future ; 260 left with a better 
prognosis, but will in any case be incapable of working for the 
rest of their lives; 391 left with a favourable prognosis, and 
may be considered capable of resuming work; and 90 left 
cured. The number of cures or cases of possible return to work 
was 23 per cent. of all the cases treated. 

The Compulsory Insurance Fund’s sanatorium at San José 
de Maipo accepts cases of tuberculosis in which the disease 
has been attacked in time. Of 596 persons treated during 
1983-1937, 144 died or left the sanatorium incapable of working 
for the rest of their lives, while 452 left cured or capable of return- 
ing to normal activity in the near future. The number of cures 
or cases of possible return to work was 76 per cent. of all the 
cases treated. 

The experience thus obtained has proved that it was a mis- 
taken policy to await the sick at the dispensary, that in these 
circumstances the tubercular population was being treated in 
appearance but not in fact, and that the hospitals could not 
enable more than 20 or 25 per cent. of the patients to return 
to work, the rest being doomed either to an early death or to 
drag out a useless and expensive life. 

The problem is the same as regards syphilis, for the constantly 
growing number of cases of secondary and tertiary syphilis 
deprives the community annually of a considerable share of the 
productive power of its active membership. The financial 
aspect of the problem of treatment is extremely simple : syphilis 
revealed in time may be cured for 250 pesos; if it is revealed 
too late, the treatment costs at least ten or twenty times as 
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much, apart from the expense of the complete or partial inva- 
lidity involved. 

This also applies to tuberculosis and to most of the other 
chronic, slowly developing, diseases, the treatment of which 
can only be efficacious as regards maintenance of the patient 
in occupational life if it is applied at a very early stage. Tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, and the cardio-vascular disorders, can be 
diagnosed in time, and the chances of an active life for persons 
suffering from them may therefore be restored without great 
expense. 

The problem in Chile was thus to study, in the light of the 
disclosures concerning the real morbidity rate, the practical 
possibility of modifying that rate by attacking the diseases 
in question at a sufficiently early stage. 


Classification of the Principal Causes of Disease with a View 
to Government Action 

Investigation has shown that the most prevalent diseases 
may be divided into three classes. 

The first consists principally of infectious and to some extent 
of occupational diseases. Here there is room for Government 
action to improve the living conditions of the community as a 
whole ; this might take the form of hygienic measures in towns 
and villages (provision of drinking water, drainage, etc.), 
preventive measures (such as isolation, vaccination, and disin- 
fection), and inspection (of food, drugs, etc.). But the popula- 
tion of Chile is so sparse, the standard of housing in general so 
defective, and the level of culture reached by the great mass of 
the population so low, that action by the sanitary engineer or 
epidemiologist and measures to improve workers’ housing and 
raise the wage level cannot all be taken at the same time, and 
their effects will be felt very slowly. 

General measures of hygiene, prevention of disease, and 
inspection, even in conjunction with an improvement of housing 
and the wage level, could not, for instance, immediately reduce 
syphilis or tuberculosis to any considerable extent ; the effect 
of such a policy would, for the present, be restricted to such 
acute: diseases as exanthematic typhus, typhoid fever, measles, 
etc. These diseases are responsible for some 20 per cent. of the 
Chilean disease rate and death rate from disease. 

-..The second group consists of diseases with regard to which 
action .by the central and local authorities is not of primary 
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importance, since it can have very little effect on the resulting 
death and disease rates, and which are not a serious threat 
to individual] life or productivity. This group comprises disorders 
of the endocrine glands and the digestive tract, and those con- 
nected with nutrition. Neither exophthalmic goitre nor gastric 
ulcer is of social importance, and it would be extremely difficult, 
from the Government’s point of view, to attack diabetes, for 
instance, by means of preventive medicine. These diseases are 
responsible for 20 to 25 per cent. of the disease rate and the death 
rate from disease. 

The third group consists of diseases which are at present 
outside the possible scope of such preventive medicine as is 
applicable to infectious diseases in general, that is to say, to 
those of the first group. It includes tuberculosis of the lungs, 
syphilis, and the cardio-vascular disorders, which are responsible, 
as we have seen, for over 50 per cent. of the disease rate and the 
death rate from disease, as well as 66 per cent. of the disease 
among supposedly healthy persons. These diseases can hardly 
be prevented by removal of their causes (as they should be, 
for the causes are known) because considerations mainly of an 
economic and practical nature prevent the evil from being 
attacked at its root. But though prevention is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, the discovery of these diseases at an 
early stage is a relatively easy matter ; and syphilis, tuberculosis, 
and the cardio-vascular disorders, become less serious, and are 
cured more easily, if they are attacked at once. 

Tackling these diseases in the earliest stage of their develop- 
ment is a real gain from the economic point of view, not only 
because it is infinitely less expensive than giving assistance to 
persons seriously affected by chronic disorders, but also because 
it increases the probability of future occupational activity on 
the patient’s part. In fact, syphilis can always be cured if 
attacked in the earliest stage, and tuberculosis can similarly 
be cured in 70 per cent. of the cases ; while the cardio-vascular 
diseases need not greatly affect the individual’s output if 
attacked in time. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS, SYPHILIS, AND 
THE CARDIO-VASCULAR DISEASES 


Government action with regard to persons suffering from 
these diseases, in order to be effective, must take the form 
firstly of periodical and systematic medical examinations and 
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secondly of substantial pecuniary aid permitting the patient 
to look after his health. The word “ effective ’’ is used designedly, 
because the insurance funds and their medical services tend 
overmuch to aim at giving satisfaction to the members rather 
than at providing benefits which will achieve the main object, 
which is to prolong the average expectation of occupational 
life and thus to raise the general standard of welfare. 

It often happens at present that dispensaries receive indiscri- 
minately all sorts of patients, whose particulars are recorded 
by officials and who are simply provided by the doctors, also 
officials, with prescriptions for current palliative remedies. 
But effective action against tuberculosis, for instance, is impos- 
sible unless the patient is given an opportunity for rest with 
full wages so that he can maintain his family. 

As it would be economically impossible to apply this method 
to all cases, and particularly to persons in the later stages of the 
disease, the economic and the rational must be combined. It 
must be decided once for all to conduct the campaign by starting 
with the less severe tubercular cases, in which diagnosis has been 
made in time, and so to avoid long delays before recovery. 
A first conclusion is therefore clear: there must be medical 
examinations, and persons for whom the doctor orders rest 
must receive their full wages, irrespective of any other means 
by which the insurance fund can combat disease. 

According to the classification made above, preventive 
action and aids to recovery should be applied primarily to the 
third group of diseases (syphilis, tuberculosis, and the cardio- 
vascular disorders), since they represent over 50 per cent. of the 
general disease rate and can be cured by appropriate therapeutic 
measures either altogether or to such an extent that occupational 
life may be resumed. Further, the technique by which they are 
detected is simple, and may be applied in full either to the whole 
population or to any section of it. Lastly, a campaign against 
these diseases may easily be included in the general framework 
of a Government health policy conducted by the Minister of 
Health with the support of social insurance funds and similar 
bodies. 

In order to grasp the full scope of the problem, however, 
and to show the significance of the course of action provided 
for in the Preventive Medicine Act, further attention must be 
given to the financial and medical basis of the welfare policy 
followed hitherto. 
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Compensation Policy 


The grant of economic assistance to employed persons who 
need rest for health reasons should be correlated to a social 
object, which may, for instance, be defined as that of restoring 
a maximum of potential occupational life and working efficiency 
to each individual. This is essential in a country like Chile, 
thinly populated, where the standard of living of a large part 
of the population is relatively low and is adversely affected by 
the very large proportion of inactive members of the population, 
due to the extremely high disease rate. 

The first object, then, is to provide economically and socially 
effective aid for the diseased persons, and this aid should be 
given, first of all, to those capable of being restored to the process 
of production, and only as a secondary consideration to those 
whom the community is obliged to keep alive but who make 
no further contribution to it. 

It is this secondary consideration which causes men with 
legal minds to provide for allowances so inadequate as to be 
rather of a symbolical than of a material character. Such a 
state of affairs would not matter in the least if these allowances, 
being of little or no real value to the individual, were not such 
a heavy charge on the fund which provides them; to adopt 
an analogy from physics, it may be said that they are dissipated 
energy, comparable to the heat absorbed by the conductor 
in a calorific machine. 

At present, for example, the allowances paid by the Com- 
pulsory Insurance Fund after a fortnight’s sickness are equal 
to only 25 per cent. of wages, and in some cases only 12% per 
cent. Since the wage itself is a strictly necessary minimum, 
and sometimes not even sufficient to keep the worker’s family *, 
it will be seen that the aid given has no genuine social value. 
The diffusion of this great volume of wealth ? in such a way that 
the individual does not receive enough to be of real use to him 
is in the last analysis equivalent to an absolute loss, comparable 





1 Average wages, calculated for 20,000 persons employed in the sugar, cement, 
electricity, tobacco, food and other industries, are 12.80 pesos a day, according 
to the Compulsory Insurance Fund, or 14.80 pesos a day according to the Wages 
Board of the Ministry of Labour. For purposes of comparison, it may be added 
that in Chile 1 kilogram of bread or sugar costs 2 pesos ; 3,000 calories obtained 
from various foodstuffs cost 3 pesos. 

2 The cost of the cash benefits paid by the Compulsory Insurance Fund in 1937 
was 9 million pesos. 
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to the waste of energy involved in repeated cardiac stimulations 
insufficient to bring about contraction. 

The position is too serious for a policy of keeping up appear- 
ances. Pecuniary action must be concentrated, from the points 
of view both of medical and of social policy, in the directions 
in which it has the greatest chance of causing an increase in 
wealth, labour capacity, and national health. 


Employment Policy 


A large part of the social legislation intended to protect 
the sick, old or invalid employee is based on the assumption 
that work is a necessary evil from which man should be delivered 
as soon as possible. Around this principle a whole system has 
been built up to meet, above all from the economic standpoint, 
the risks of old age and incapacity to earn, caused either by 
sickness or by invalidity. Man is considered as working with a 
single object, that of collecting as much money as will permit 
him to rest. 

Such a view is in contradiction with the physical and with 
the psychological character of the normal man. The function 
of labour is inherent in human nature, and is one of those 
activities without which physical and spiritual personality 
cannot be maintained. But work should not exceed the indi- 
vidual’s capacity for it, and must remain related to his will— 
in other words, it must have some attractive feature. 

In the countries where labour is ill-paid, chronic discontent 
arises and the worker lives in expectation of the time when 
he will be free. A study of the questions which this attitude 
involves would exceed the scope of the present article, and must 
be reserved for some other occasion. It will suffice here to point 
out the origin of the vicious circle to which this attitude towards 
employment leads and to show that the solution of the problem 
does not lie in the progressive abolition or in a gradual shortening 
of wage labour, but rather in reforming it and adapting it to the 
functional capacity of the individual—in other words, regulating 
it afresh. 

Enquiries conducted in Chile have shown that a reduction 
in the labour capacity of the manual or non-manual worker 
is caused in many cases by a state of disease, the first stage 
of a genuine vicious circle from which the individual cannot 
escape. In most of the undertakings where examinations took 
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place, for example, numerous cases of varicose veins, gonorrheea, 
syphilis, etc., were found in individuals who had never been to 
the dispensary and had no intention of going there. As regards 
other diseases involving a reduction in earning capacity, reference 
may be made to what was said in the first part of this 
article. 

It is essential to eliminate these latent causes of incapacity, 
which will otherwise cause real damage at a subsequent stage. 

But more must be done. An individual may be able to do 
some work; his capacity may, for instance, be reduced to 
5 hours a day. At present such an individual has no right to 
employment ; he is an invalid, and figures as a liability in the 
national balance-sheet. Two courses of action, equally undesir- 
able, are open to him. One is to work, according to the standard 
obtaining in his country, for 7 or 8 hours a day ; the other is 
not to work at all. In the former case, he is exceeding his real 
capacity for work and is courting a premature death; in the 
latter, he will be unemployed. In either case his family will 
suffer ; his children will be a charge on the State and may have 
to be placed in an institution (which, incidentally, will divert 
child relief from its natural channel, the family). It seems more 
rational and more economical to protect the worker and his 
dependants from disaster by providing any individual still 
capable of working with social and economic assistance in such 
a way that he can make the most of his abilities. 

If this is to be achieved, “ biological ”’ or social foresight 
must come before financial assistance. The human machine 
must be repaired in time in order to prolong its useful life and 
enable it to adapt its performance to its powers, particularly 
when this repair will signify, as it does, for instance, in the case 
of tuberculosis or cardio-vascular disorders, the recovery of 
power previously lost. It is known that many incipient cases 
of tuberculosis are susceptible to ambulatory treatment, pro- 
vided the work which the patient continues to do is light ; 
and also that partial rest (in other words, shorter hours) will 
enable a cardio-vascular patient to live an active life beyond 
the point at which it would conclude if he were to continue at 
normal work—for him equivalent to overstrain. 

Labour policy must therefore place before any other con- 
sideration this need for adjusting the function to the organ. 
Lack of balance between the organ and the function, between 
the individual’s strength and the required performance, is 
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often an original cause of disease, and hastens the development 
of diseases contracted from other causes. 

Desirable though it may be, adaptation of the required 
performance to the individual worker’s strength—to what is 
for each person a normal effort in the existing state of his 
health—cannot, for practical reasons, be made absolutely 
general to-day ; and therefore the employee is often faced with 
the choice of accepting work beyond his strength or being 
unemployed. Nevertheless, it is not impossible to apply a system 
providing for adaptation on these lines, particularly in tuber- 
cular and cardio-vascular cases ; nor need this involve any loss 
of total output. 

Further evidence of the importance of this adaptation may 
be found in the influence of the individual on his colleagues. 
A person who accepts work in excess of his powers attempts 
to adjust his physique to the effort required of him ; but nature 
resists, and he inevitably works more slowly than a completely 
healthy person. The result is a tendency, among the sick man’s 
fellow workers, to lower output and reduce the speed or intensity 
of the effort made so as to bring their standards down to those 
of the slowest hand. 

It would be much to the employer’s interest, if he reflected, 
to eliminate those employees whose output did not reach a 
certain level even if he had to continue payment of their wages 
in full. Some employers do eliminate sub-standard workers, 
but without regard for the workers’ interests. 

Lastly, the failure to adapt the job to the individual 
capacity of each worker involves a big reduction in the number 
of days worked per individual and per year. This failure is 
responsible, in part at least, for the lack of balance between the 
number of persons intermittently contributing to social insurance 
during a given year and the number of “active members ” 
deemed to have contributed throughout the year. } 

The fact that the number of daily contributions paid by 
a total of 1,185,000 members contributing irregularly was 
equivalent to regular contributions throughout the year from 
only 900,000 fully active members reveals a grave problem for 
production and for the establishment of a fair wage. 





2 See the table and diagram showing the classification of insured persons into 
active and passive members, and the explanation in the text, pp. 165-169. 
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PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS AND FINANCIAL PROVISION 


The insurance schemes established by most of the Chilean 
laws on the subject are based essentially on partial compensation 
for the pecuniary consequences of sickness, invalidity, old age, 
and death. The funds which carry these risks must arrange 
to be able at all times to pay the benefits promised to insured 
persons. They may be said to guarantee the individual first 
of all the price of a coffin, then an old-age or invalidity pension, 
and finally something to console him, economically speaking, 
in case of disease (which is usually declared incurable). All this 
may seem satisfactory to a mathematician, but not to a doctor. 
The doctor knows that a chronic disease is incurable, and that 
what is called a provident institution in insurance legislation 
is really nothing but the provision of financial support, nothing 
but compensation determined in advance for the economic 
consequences which sickness may have on the individual and 
his family. It is not a provident institution in the true sense, 
not the sort of provision for the future which may be called 
“biological ’’, biology being the science of the laws of life. 
A distinction should clearly be made between these two aspects 


of a problem which must be of great importance in the life of 


9 


a new society. The word “new” must be emphasised, for the 
position is not the same, as has already been noted, in countries 
of old-established civilisation with a high standard of living 
and a low rate for diseases affecting labour. 

These remarks should not be taken as a criticism of past 
policy, but merely as a correction of the manner in which the 
problem has previously been formulated and an indication of 
the proper way of stating it for a country with the cultural, 
social and hygienic conditions obtaining in Chile. 

Financial provision should be subordinated to social pro- 
vision, should follow and not precede it. First of all, disease 
should be prevented from developing, and invalidity and death 
from occurring before their time, so that the individual’s active 
life may be prolonged to its natural term. 

Financial provision should then be applied to what escapes 
social provision—to unavoidable ills—just as individual pre- 
vention of disease should be applied to what escapes the general 
scheme of preventive medicine, in the sense of the sanitary 
and prophylactic measures extending to the whole population. 

This interlocking of one method with another will result 
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in a great saving of money and energy in the coming struggle 
to reduce disease and so to diminish the financial burden of a 
new country ; for disease means a loss of energy, production, 
and wealth. 

It has been shown that the avoidable disease rate is largely 
due, in Chile, to three clearly defined causes: tuberculosis, 
syphilis, and the cardio-vascular group. The other acute or 
chronic diseases, whether accidental or mainly due to consti- 
tutional predisposition, such as gastric ulcers or the varied forms 
of neuro-vegetative dystonia, cannot be avoided by general 
measures, and have neither the same social importance as the 
others nor such a serious effect on labour. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that these latter diseases are difficult to discover in time 
by systematic medical examinations, and that once they are 
discovered the possible treatment has not so great a chance 
of success and cannot be so uniformly applied as in the case 
of the three first mentioned. 

In any case, a State with limited resources cannot attack 
every disease, but only those whose cure will mean an increase, 
at low cost, in the probable length of occupational life—in 
the present case, syphilis, tuberculosis, and the cardio-vascular 
diseases. The first duties of a Government are to safeguard 
production and wealth and preserve life. 


THE CHILEAN SOLUTION : THE PREVENTIVE MEDICINE ACT 


Application of the principles outlined above involves a system 
of periodical compulsory medical examinations and simple 
treatments for use in cases where the disease has been diagnosed 
in time—neo-salvarsan, iodine, and partial or complete rest 
prescribed according to specified standards. These treatments 
can be applied well enough by the complicated medical and 
pharmaceutical machinery already used in advanced (and 
usually incurable) cases of disease, so that no innovation is 
required here. 

There remains the question of rest. As has been pointed 
out, rest is at present impossible because cash benefit in com- 
pensation for loss of wages is granted only to persons whose 
illnesses fulfil certain conditions in respect of acuteness and dura- 
tion, and has no practical value except in the case of certain 
acute diseases. For chronic diseases, as we have seen, the rate 
of compensation is much too low. 
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No one denies the need for some system under which rest 
can be provided in cases of incipient disease, where the patient 
will recover the more rapidly the earlier the treatment is begun ; 
there is therefore an obligation not only to maintain payment 
of wages in full during the whole period required for cure, but 
also to protect the sick man or woman from the subsequent 
risk of unemployment. Rest with pay and a guarantee of work 
on recovery are what is required, since the object of the law 
is to restore the productive activity of the persons covered by 
it. The rest, which may be called preventive rest, should be 
total or partial according to the circumstances; wages must 
be paid for its duration ; and it may be regarded as the embryo 
of a new right for employed persons, that of adjusting their 
duties to their strength. 

Legislation was required in Chile not only to organise the 
preventive rest scheme but also to raise the necessary money ; 
and additional funds were needed in order to improve the medical 
equipment and thus enable a maximum of benefit to be obtained 
from the rest allowed. 

The Preventive Medicine Act is based on the above principles 
and data. Adopted almost unanimously by Parliament after 
eight months of thorough discussion, it places at the disposal 
of social insurance a mechanism at once highly comprehensive 
and extremely delicate. The insurance funds are required to 
adapt to this mechanism the special regulations hitherto govern- 
ing their work, and to apply the new policy of social provision 
which the country needs. 

The new Act makes provision for the following : 

(1) Systematic, periodical and compulsory medical exami- 
nations for the members of all social insurance funds (of which 
there are 38 in Chile) ; 

(2) Total or partial preventive rest, with full wages, for a 
period determined by the possibilities of re-entry into employ- 
ment ; 

(3) The financing of these two schemes, the former by means 
of a levy of 2% per cent. on the gross income of the funds, the 
latter by means of a contribution equal to 1 per cent. of wages 
and paid by the employer ; the levy, and also the contribution, 
may be increased by 50 per cent. by Presidential Decree. 

The following are the principal measures of enforcement 
prescribed by the Administrative Regulations issued under 
the Act : 
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(a) The medical examination is compulsory ; should a penalty 
prove necessary, it is provided that the insured person loses 
all his rights if he refuses to be examined (Sec. 9). 

(6) The examination will be conducted in accordance with 
certain specified standards (“ planned medicine ’’) (Secs. 13, 
16, 18, etc.). 

(c) Any treatment imposed, and particularly treatment 
for syphilis, is compulsory, and refusal to submit to it or resist- 
ance is punishable as under (a) (Secs. 26 and 47). 

(d) Professional discretion must be observed strictly, and 
a doctor who violates this rules may be punished severely ; 
the object of this provision is to prevent employers from choosing 
the most healthy workers as their employees (Sec. 28). 

(e) The funds may combine for medical purposes of any 
sort. 

(f) The funds are authorised to acquire the sanatoria and 
convalescent homes necessary for the working of the Act; 
the interest on the sums spent in this way will be paid out of 
the levy of 2% per cent. on gross income. 


Medical Policy under the Act : “ Planned” Medicine 


The part played by the doctor in a social welfare scheme 
is of capital importance when the scheme is one of “ biological ” 
welfare, as is now the case in Chile. The efficiency of the system 
established depends completely on the reliability of the medical 
examination and on the validity of the standards governing 
medical procedure—particularly the grant of preventive rest. 
We are therefore not interested in individual medicine— 
expensive, more or less capricious, and liable to go deeply into 
a few cases and leave the problems to multiply in the rest ; 
we are interested in what may be called “ planned ”’ medicine. 

Neither the medical examination nor the treatment resulting 
from it should depend on the individual judgment of each doctor ; 
the action taken must be determined by an investigation restrict- 
ed to discovering what step (including a grant of preventive 
rest) will be most effective and will lead to the recovery of the 
maximum expectation of active life. This presupposes an 
exact definition of the diseases for which the doctor must look 
during the examination, and a full specification of the measures 
to be prescribed, in the light of their social value and of what 
the examination reveals. 
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The appropriate type of doctor must be found for the planned 
social medicine which we intend to establish. 

Doctors are too inclined, by the. very nature of their training 
and profession, to act in accordance with purely personal 
standards. In the greatest doctors these standards are those 
of an art developed to the highest pitch of perfection. But 
though the giants of the medical profession deserve the honour 
and admiration of all, and though they are indispensable to 
medical progress and to an improvement in general health, 
their imitation by persons who, as is usually the case, can copy 
the form but not the substance is a dangerous practice. Mere 
repetition of a great doctor’s favourite methods, without the 
knowledge which made him great, ceases to lead to progress, 
welfare, or cure, and becomes a medley of empty formulas, 
nominally “ personal ”’ but in fact devoid of value. Only results 
interest us, and therefore a Preventive Medicine Act such as we 
have drawn up must provide for standardised systematic action 
so far as medicine is concerned. 

The extravagance of insurance prescription and the protests 
of doctors claiming full liberty in this regard are only too 
familiar. The writer has no desire to decry the merits of those 
whose prescription of particular remedies proceeds from intel- 
ligent research and yields excellent results ; but the experience 
of the Committee on Pharmacology of the Compulsory Insurance 
Fund, set up early in 1987, shows that prescribing, too, requires 
direction from above. 

The insurance funds open the way to too many doctors, 
or at least too many young doctors, with illusions regarding 
the value of medical treatments which, quite apart from their 
ineffectiveness, involve danger to the finances of the fund and 
often to the patient’s health. It is sufficient to mention that 
adoption of the conclusions of the Committee (which has recently 
been placed on a permanent footing) resulted in a saving for 
the Compulsory Insurance Fund of over 1,500,000 pesos a year 
through the prohibition of useless medical treatment. 

A full understanding of what is meant by planned medicine 
may be obtained by reference to the Medical Instructions issued 
by the Ministry of Health, Public Assistance, and Social Welfare.' 
Under the Constitution, these Instructions, issued under the 





1 These Instructions will be published in the near future, with the Preventive 
Medicine Act and its Administrative Regulations, in the I.L.O. Legislative Series, 
1938, Chile 1. 
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authority of the President of the Republic, have a compulsory 
character similar to that of the Administrative Regulations 


issued under the Act. 


How the Act is Financed 


It will be best to repeat first of all the two principal methods 
by which funds are provided. The medical examinations and 
the treatment prescribed (except preventive rest) are covered 
by a levy of 2% per cent. on the gross income of the insurance 
funds; the cost of preventive rest is met by an employers’ 
contribution equal to 1 per cent. of wages. 

In order to analyse the financial working of the system 
briefly outlined above, insurance funds must be divided into 
three groups : (1) those, such as the Compulsory Insurance Fund, 
which have an extensive medical service and in which, because 
they are workers’ funds, the contribution rates are low ; (2) those 
which have either no medical service, as in the case of the Salaried 
Employees’ Fund, or only a rudimentary medical service, as in 
the case of the Civil Servants’ Fund, but require payment of 
much higher contributions (these especially the former, are 


really savings funds rather than social insurance funds) ; 
(3) those, such as the railwaymen’s and Army funds, which have 
no medical service, and resemble superannuation funds, but 
whose members work in institutions having medical services 
of their own independent of the insurance funds. 


The Compulsory Insurance Fund. 


The Compulsory Insurance Fund has a million members, 
and its total receipts amount to 150,000,000 pesos a year ; 
a levy of 24% per cent. therefore enables over 4,000,000 pesos 
a year to be used for medical examinations. This sum may, 
from a theoretical point of view, appear very small; but in 
practice, according to our calculations, it will suffice, since the 
medical services and all the medical equipment necessary for 
the purpose are already in existence, and all that is required 
is to direct the activity of the Fund more towards the discovery 
of disease in its initial stages than towards treatment of advanced 
cases. The 4,000,000 pesos are only a means by which it is 
intended gradually to effect this change in the direction of 
medical policy. 

Furthermore, the expenditure of 4,000,000 pesos on preven- 
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tive medical examinations of a systematic character—that is to 
say, on planned medicine—will be of considerable financial 
advantage to the Insurance Fund. The object of the Fund is 
not merely to collect enough capital to produce the interest 
which will enable a number of future risks to be covered; 
its object is also, and above all, to reduce these risks. 

No doubt, owing to the limits of the practical possibility 
of reducing risks, such attempts as can be made to lower the 
incidence of invalidity and death among insured persons are 
not of enormous importance or financial value to the social 
insurance schemes of countries where a long-standing cultural 
and health policy has had its full effect. But the same is not 
true of countries where these risks may still be avoided without 
great expense, and where prevention is the best manner in which 
the funds can invest their capital. 

In Chile we have no experience of our own regarding the 
actuarial calculations which govern the financing of our funds, 
and have always taken our information from British, Danish 
and German experience, proceeding from disease rates very 
dissimilar to ours. Nevertheless our investigations justify the 
statement that a policy of reducing risks, of “ investing in human 
beings ’’—as was said at the early sittings of the Board of the 
Compulsory Insurance Fund in 1937—should be adopted by 
our funds and will prove to be in their interest. 

The financial position of the funds is determined by the pro- 
portion of passive members which they have to carry, and which 
in Chile threatens to become very high. The experience of the 
Civil Servants’ Fund, which coincides with what one might 
expect from the real morbidity rate, provides further evidence 
of this. 

It is therefore entirely in the interest of the Compulsory 
Insurance Fund to direct its medical policy towards a reduction 
in the hidden disease rate, which annually throws a huge load 
of incurables on its hands. If this course were not imposed by 
law, the Fund would have an interest in adopting it of its own 
accord. It was in fact tentatively experimenting in this direc- 
tion but had not the technical resources to go further owing 
to the lack of ready money, since the Government pays its 
subsidy in securities which the Fund cannot always negotiate. 

An increase in contributions 4, equal to 1 per cent. of wages, 





1 Distinct from the increase for the provision of preventive rest, which is also 
equal to 1 per cent. of wages. 
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intended to permit the execution of a cheap housing programme 
and at the same time to provide additional income for the reduc- 
tion of the actuarial deficit, will yield about 20,000,000 pesos 
in 1988. With the part of this sum which remains available 
after providing for the requirements of the housing programme, 
the Compulsory Insurance Fund will easily be able to reorganise 
its services for the purposes of more useful and less superficial 
work than was previously required of it. 

Chile is a country of such great distances that insured per- 
sons engaged in agriculture usually live in very small groups 
which are far apart from each other ; it will therefore be impos- 
sible to subject the million actively insured persons to medical 
examination in the first year of operation of the Act. A year 
will have to be allowed for organising and initiating the scheme. 

It may be assumed that some 600,000 workers at most will 
be examined in the first year. In the towns they will be visited 
at their workplaces ; in the country, the doctor will wait until 
they report to him at the dispensary for some slight illness. 

Though the treatment of insured persons in rural areas 
raises the difficult problem of rural medical services in sparsely- 
populated countries, and can be organised only very slowly 
in Chile, it may nevertheless be said that the peasant, who 
formerly obtained from the insurance scheme only the super- 
ficial relief of a bandage or a prescription for the symptoms 
of which he complained to the doctor, will receive more atten- 
tion in the future. Once inside the dispensary, he will not escape 
without a simple medical examination for diagnosis of the basic 
diseases covered by the new Act. 

The experience of several of our rural dispensaries has already 
shown that health is as a rule most affected, not by the disease 
of which the patient complains, but by one which the doctor 
discovers in the course of a “ planned ” examination. An agri- 
cultural worker may come to the dispensary because of a leg 
injury which he contracted the day before and which would 
have healed at home with the aid of traditional treatment ; 
but he is found to be syphilitic. Another complains of pains 
in various parts of his body and has hitherto been treated as a 
rheumatic case ; it is found that he is tubercular, but can still 
be saved. 

This supplementary examination in dispensaries which have 
already an organised staff involves almost no additional expen- 
diture for the funds, yet enables them to engage in a social and 
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economic policy going to the root of things, because it attacks 
its problems from the beginning. 

The medical examination may thus quite well be financed 
under existing conditions ; and the treatment to be undertaken 
on the basis of the examination corresponds largely to liabilities 
which the Fund has already assumed. It may be objected that 
these measures will lead to additional work for the dispensaries. 
That is true ; but the work will be of great utility. The practice 
hitherto adopted in dealing with persons who come to the 
dispensaries of their own accord wilk be altered ; in 40 per cent. 
of the cases these are not genuinely sick persons—that is to say, 
they are persons who do not need the treatment for which they 
ask, either because their affection is benign and transitory or 
because it is of no importance and they are exaggerating their 
condition in order to obtain benefit, or else because they are 
outright malingerers. 

Obviously, an insurance institution cannot abolish services 
which it has established and which fulfil liabilities and provide 
for acquired rights. But it must organise these services in such 
a way as to make them instruments of planned medicine in 
the spirit required by the Government’s new health policy. 

Though the present services of the Fund would, if necessary, 
suffice for the treatment required on the basis of the examina- 
tions (treatment of syphilis and gonorrhcea, and hospital 
accommodation for persons suffering from sub-acute or chronic 
diseases whose condition can rapidly be improved by the proper 
treatment and rest), the Fund could not finance compulsory 
rest without additional resources. This applies particularly 
to the rational treatment of tuberculosis attacked in good time, 
whether the method approved is ambulatory, with a shorter 
working day, or that of complete rest. As we have seen, the 
system of cash benefits hitherto in force is so unsatisfactory 
as to be useless precisely in those cases in which it is most 
required. 

The additional contribution of 1 per cent. of wages will 
therefore be reserved strictly for the financing of preventive 
rest, partial or total, with payment of wages in full. This 
contribution can if necessary be increased to 1% per cent., 
so that its yield, now estimated at 20,000,000 pesos a year, would 
amount to 30,000,000 pesos. 

If an average rest of six months is taken as the basis of 
calculation, it will be found that the Compulsory Insurance Fund 
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could, with the contribution of 1 per cent., allow complete rest 
to 2 per cent. of its insured workers every year. The proportion 
would clearly be greater if some of this number had only partial 
rest, working half-days. 

Our enquiries have shown that about 2 per cent. of the 
workers in Chile require rest more or less urgently. 

In the first year the difficulties, mentioned above, which 
must accompany the initial stages of enforcement will involve 
a surplus of receipts ; moreover, the preventive rest will improve 
the yield in health and effective work of the sums now spent 
and will therefore correspondingly diminish the sickness benefits 
required from the Fund in the future. 

The Fund will thus be able, in the first year, to pay about 
10,000,000 pesos for the provision of the 800-1,000 beds in 
sanatoria which are required so that the allowances for preven- 
tive rest may have their full effect. 


The Salaried Employees’ Fund. 


Medical examinations. The number of active salaried 
employees in 1987 was about 58,000. Under Section 8 of the 


new Act, up to 2% per cent. of the gross income of this Fund 
may be used for medical examinations and the treatment result- 
ing from them. Gross income for 1937 amounted to 137,000,000 
pesos, 2% per cent. of which equals 3,425,000 pesos. The income 
for 1988 is expected to be higher and will probably amount to 
160,000,000 pesos ; 2% per cent. of this will be 4,000,000 pesos. 
This latter amount can be obtained—or rather released from 
the total income—through reducing by 30 per cent. the interest 
credited to the salaried employees’ current accounts. This 
reduction would have amounted to. 3,325,000 pesos for the 
second half of 1937 and will amount to 4,000,000 pesos on the 
basis of the estimates for 1988—a sum sufficient to provide for 
the benefits in question. The medical examination of 60,000 
persons twice a year may be expected to cost about 1,200,000 
pesos (20 pesos per person). 

Further, under Section 83 of the Administrative Regulations 
issued under the new Act, the insurance funds may use part of 
the product of the levy of 24% per cent. to pay the interest on 
capital raised for the construction of sanatoria and rest homes. 
The Board of the Salaried Employees’ Fund has decided to 
borrow 10,000,000 pesos with this object, and the interest at 
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6 per cent., amounting to 600,000 pesos a year, will be charged 
to the product of the levy. 

Lastly, Section 55 of the Administrative Regulations permits 
part of an employee’s rest allowance to be used to meet his 
sanatorium expenses. If this policy were applied to employees 
with very low salaries, it would leave their families destitute. 
The Fund must therefore be able to meet the sanatorium 
expenses of employees with low salaries ; and it may be presumed 
that only half the insured persons will be able to meet their own 
sanatorium expenses from the preventive rest allowance. The 
resulting cost to the Fund is estimated at 1,200,000 pesos, 
which will be charged to the 4,000,000 pesos obtained from the 
levy of 2% per cent. 

There remain a million pesos, which may be used for the 
treatment of syphilis, visits to sick persons and their families, 
and unforeseen expenditure. 

To sum up, the 4,000,000 pesos may be allotted as follows : 

Pesos 
Medical examinations (60,000 persons at 20 pesos each) 1,200,000 


Full payment of sanatorium expenses to 200 patients or partial 
payment to all at rates determined by salaries 1,200,000 


Six per cent. interest on 10,000,000 pesos 600,000 
Treatment of syphilis, visits to homes, and unforeseen 1,000,000 


4,000,000 


Preventive rest. The 400 sanatorium beds which are to be 
provided would enable at least 1,000 salaried employees to be 
received in rotation each year. The employer’s contribution 
of 1 per cent. of wages will produce about 6,000,000 pesos ; 
since the morbidity to be attacked occurs above all in the low- 
wage groups, it may be presumed that 800 salaried employees 
will receive total, or 1,600 partial, preventive rest during 1938. 
Experience of the first year’s operation of the scheme will show 
how patients may be classified as entitled to total or partial 
preventive rest. The figures given include both tubercular and 
cardio-vascular cases, partial rest being particularly intended 
for the latter. 


THE PREVENTIVE MEDICINE ACT AND OTHER HEALTH MEASURES 


The discovery of syphilis and tuberculosis among the active 
population should serve as a point of departure for preventive 
action against these diseases. Every case of tuberculosis should 
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be notified to the Department of Charity and Public Assistance, 
which maintains hospitals and sanatoria, so that it may conduct 
the necessary investigation and take due care of the dependants 
(women and children suffering from the disease but capable 
of recovery) whom social legislation does not yet protect. The 
same should be done in cases of syphilis, but in these cases the 
investigation is carried out by the Department of Public Health, 
which can make use of the Sanitary Code, a very valuable weapon 
for attacking this type of social disease. 

The central point of the campaign against avoidable mor- 
bidity may thus be found in the medical examination, preventive 
rest, and curative action, introduced by the new Act. Extending 
this work, and co-ordinated with it, there is the social investiga- 
tion, carried out as regards tuberculosis and syphilis by the two 
departments mentioned above, which complete the Chilean 
administrative structure with regard to health. 

The effect which concerted action of this sort, once firmly 
established, will have upon the disease rate can easily be realised 
if it is borne in mind that the three fundamental diseases men- 
tioned are the key to Chilean morbidity. The figures respecting 
abandoned children are a further proof; investigation shows 
that in 20 per cent. of the cases children are abandoned because 
their parents have died suddenly of syphilis or tuberculosis 
discovered too late. The foundations of the Preventive Medicine 
Act and of the planned medicine provided for in the Adminis- 
trative Regulations would therefore appear to be sound, and 
to justify the belief that they will bear the huge structure 
necessary to ensure a brighter future for the health of the 
Chilean people. 
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In the United States during the last three or four years problems 
of the shipping industry have been (and still are) continually to 


the fore as a subject of public discussion and controversy, often of 
an acute kind. The whole position of the industry in the national 
economy has been reviewed thoroughly by Congress, and far reach- 
ing measures affecting it have been passed. In the foreign trade in 
particular, shipping policy has been revised ; new plans have been 
put into operation for the reorganisation and rehabilitation of the 
merchant marine under Government direction and control; and a 
new Government agency, the United States Maritime Commission, 
has been created, with wide powers and functions, for carrying out 
a big programme of “ planning’ of the industry and seeing that 
an “ adequate and well-balanced” merchant marine, manned with 
a “trained and efficient citizen personnel’’, is developed and 
maintained on the high seas. 

Parallel with these developments in the economic field, big 
events and rapid evolution have also been taking place in the 
improvement of the position of the seagoing personnel. Important 
legislative and administrative action has been taken to better 
working and living conditions on board ship, to raise the status 
and efficiency of the seamen, and to improve employer-employee 
relationships. 

Nor has the need of co-operation in international efforts to 
ameliorate conditions at sea been overlooked. In 1936 the United 
States ratified the London Convention of 1929 for the Safety of 
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Life at Sea. More recently still, on 13 June 1938, the Senate 
approved ratification of the following five maritime labour Con- 
ventions adopted in 1936 by the International Labour Conference : 
the Officers Competency Certificates Convention ; the Holidays with 
Pay (Sea) Convention ; the Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and 
Injured Seamen) Convention ; the Hours of Work and Manning 
(Sea) Convention; and the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention 
( Revised ). 

These developments add special interest to the two articles by 
Professor Hohman (the second of which will appear in the neat 
issue of the Review) describing the historical evolution of maritime 
labour in the United States during the last generation and down-to 
the beginning of 1938. Mr. Hohman is a specialist of long standing 
in maritime labour problems, not only in his own country but also 
in the international field. He was adviser to the United States 
Government delegation to the Maritime Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in 1936, and since then was 
commissioned by the United States Maritime Commission to make 
a special study of working conditions in the American merchant 
marine. 


INTRODUCTION 


OR some years the seamen of the United States have been 

in a state of unrest. At times their situation has bordered 
upon chaos, and at other times it has developed into violent 
protest. Two great waterfront strikes have occurred within 
a period of less than three years, and have claimed the attention 
of Congress, of the press, and of various voluntary organisa- 
tions and official bodies. 

This state of affairs must be seen in perspective against 
the background of the post-war slump in shipping. The late war 
was especially destructive in its effect upon the world’s merchant 
marine, both directly and indirectly. The tonnage losses incurred 
during the conflict itself were heavy enough; but they were 
outweighed many times over by the business losses resulting 
from the post-war intensification of nationalism and autarky 
and the consequent growth of tariffs, quotas, and restrictions, 
on the one hand, and of subsidies on the other. The carrying 
trade cannot flourish in a tariff-ridden world which seeks to 
restrict international trade and to attain national economic 
self-sufficiency. And, ironically enough, the very depredations 
of the war years necessitated a feverish replacement programme 
which in time far outran the losses and built up a tonnage 
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surplus that the post-war depressions and deliberate restrictions 
upon trading rendered both superfluous and dangerous. In 
other words, the war was responsible for the building of a great 
fleet which the post-war world could not or would not use. 

The manifold problems growing out of the existence of this 
surplus tonnage were particularly acute in the United States, 
which built and owned the bulk of these hastily-constructed 
vessels. In addition to the countless economic perplexities 
revolving about such matters as accounting, acceptance of 
heavy losses, scrapping, manning, new trade routes, and operat- 
ing costs, there was the insistent question of formulating a 
national shipping policy. For two generations the United States 
had shown very little concern over the merchant marine, for 
the sufficient reason, among many others, that the country was 
too busily engaged in developing its internal resources. Now, 
however, the problem had to be faced ; and this led to endless 
discussion of such controversial issues as Government operation 
versus private industry, the revival of national prestige at sea, 
the importance of a merchant marine in military and naval 
operations, safety at sea and how to attain it, the nationality 
of the crews, comparative wage and operating costs, and the 
desirability of Government subsidies and regulation. Only 
recently, in the legislation of 1936, has this welter of discussion 
resulted in the statement of a reasonably definite and considered 
policy ; but both the Government and the shipping industry 
are still in the throes of the plans and activities preliminary 
to putting this policy into effect. 

The plight of the American seamen, however, is no less 
dependent upon their own past development than upon the 
present position of the shipping industry. In some degree every 
existing situation represents simply the latest stage in an 
evolutionary process ; but this is peculiarly true in the affairs 
of seamen, where legal status, legislation, custom, tradition, 
superstition, and the physical environment of wave and weather 
(all, be it noted, notoriously slow-moving or virtually unchanging 
factors), predominate in shaping the conditions of work, welfare, 
and industrial relations. Consequently any intelligent under- 
standing of the situation of maritime labour in the United 
States necessitates some knowledge of its historical develop- 
ment. 
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THE Era oF Sait AND Woop 


The merchant seaman is a civilian, but in many respects 
his life resembles that of a soldier. His signature of the shipping 
articles places him in a position which is strikingly similar to 
a short term of enlistment. He has narrowly prescribed duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities, as well as rights and privileges ; 
and he must formally sign away his freedom of action for a given 
period of time. He lives in close quarters which are essentially 
floating barracks, with a negligible amount of privacy ; he is 
removed for long periods from the influence of home life and 
from association with women ; he takes part in drills and many 
forms of disciplined group activity ; he is tied to his ship as the 
soldier is to his camp, and if he leaves it without permission 
he is termed a deserter ; he must obey the orders of his officers 
without question, and if discipline is less strict than in the army 
it is also more uneven, less impersonal, and more likely to be 
influenced by subjective factors such as prejudices, idiosyncrasies 
and antipathies. 

This anomalous status, part civilian and part military, 
has naturally demanded constant restatement and redefinition. 
Consequently it is not surprising to find that the legal and econo- 
mic condition of seamen has been the subject of a stream of 
legislation which began in 1790, soon after the organisation 
of the Federal Government, and which has continued unabated 
to the present day. Over and above those portions which repre- 
sent a direct inheritance from the general maritime law, this 
Federal legislation has always contained two major and at 
first sight contradictory threads of development. On the one 
hand it has been much concerned with provisions for the preser- 
vation of discipline, the definition and punishment of insubor- 
dination, the prevention of desertion and other departures 
from the terms of the labour contract, the discouragement 
of licence and inefficiency, and the suppression of crime. On 
the other hand it has also been concerned, though less insistently 
perhaps, with the protection of the seaman against the grosser 
forms of exploitation and physical cruelty as well as against 
the results of his own irresponsibility, with the gradual improve- 
ment of working and living conditions and the suppression of 
the more obvious evils of seafaring life, with the growth of huma- 
nitarianism, and with enhanced safety at sea. Thus the law 
has been both policeman and reformer ; it has sought to balance 

3 
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a stern discipline with an equally stern paternalism. Though 
both tendencies have existed side by side throughout the century 
and a half since 1790, the disciplinarian attitude was the domi- 
nant one during the first half of this period, and that of the 
protector has been gaining steadily in strength since then. * 

The emphasis upon the disciplinary and repressive note in 
the legislation of this first era, extending roughly from 1790 
to the end of the Civil War (1865), was the logical and inevitable 
outgrowth of the conditions of the time. The widespread and 
strongly-held philosophy of individualism and _ laissez-faire 
combined with the physical and intellectual environment of 
a frontier nation to produce an insistent belief in the negative 
or “ policeman ” concept of government. Under normal condi- 
tions, according to this view, the Government should interfere 
as little as possible in the lives of its citizens. But it did have the 
positive function of maintaining order and security ; and the 
maintenance of order and security at sea meant discipline, the 
immediate and ruthless suppression and punishment of all 
lawless, disobedient and disorderly elements. 

These same ends were both demanded and justified by the 
conditions inherent in life at sea. It was the heyday of sail and 
wood, the golden period of Yankee shipping. Voyages were 
long, slow, and uncertain, with very few possibilities of com- 
munication with the home port. The master had to have com- 
plete authority from his owners and unquestioning obedience 
from his crew in order to justify his responsibility for valuable 
vessels and cargoes. Many ships, especially the magnificent 
‘clippers of the fifties, were driven with a demoniacal insistence 
upon speed which required the training and discipline of crews 
going into battle. The forecastles, for the most part, were filled 
with a heterogeneous and ill-chosen collection of hands which 
defied both classification and esprit de corps. There was neither 
time nor inclination to develop a sense of loyalty, pride, or 





1 It is a matter of interest, however, especially to students of the federal form 
of government, to note that seamen’s legislation in the United States, regardless 
of its type or period, has always been recognised as the province of the central 
Government rather than of the States. This is in striking contrast to most other 
forms of labour legislation, which have been reserved to the individual States under 
the so-called “ police power ’’, or control over public health, safety, and welfare. 
But legislation pertaining to seamen and shipping is so obviously a matter calling 
for a central authority that it was included at once among the powers delegated 
to the Federal Government. From a constitutional standpoint the authority of 
Congress to pass such legislation is based both upon its admiralty jurisdiction and 
upon its control over foreign and inter-State commerce. 
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cohesion, among such crews, constantly shifting in personnel ; 
and consequently the “bucko mate” and his sea-boot and 
belaying pin came to symbolise the methods of dealing with 
them. It was a time of public callousness towards poverty, 
brutality, and exploitation, especially when these factors occurred 
in connection with persons, such as sailors, who were often 
irresponsible, unprincipled, and licentious. 

Small wonder, then, that the legislation of the period empha- 
sised the need for discipline, for control, for upholding the author- 
ity of the officers, for defining, punishing, and suppressing, all 
tendencies towards disorder and disobedience, and for treating 
the sailor more as a soldier and less as a citizen. The general 
tenor of the statutes was clearly in this direction ; but there were 
also sections dealing with the protection of wage payments, 
the jurisdiction of consular authorities, the care of destitute 
seamen, the scale of provisions, medicines, and lime-juice, 
the support of marine hospitals, and the abolition of flogging. ! 
After the initial legislation of 1790, which was modelled closely 
upon a British Act of 1729 *, there was no single statute of out- 
standing importance for three-quarters of a century, but only 
a succession of relatively short measures corroborating and 
strengthening the pattern of combined regulation and pater- 
nalism. * 


Tue Cominc oF STEAM, IRON, AND UNIONISM 


The decades following upon the Civil War, however, brought 
a noticeable change in the character of seamen’s legislation 
together with a serious decline in the prestige and success of 
American shipping. Numerous factors combined to account 
for this loss. Wood and sail, both admirably adapted to American 
resources and aptitudes, were being replaced by iron and steam ; 
and for once the United States was slow and reluctant to adopt 


1 Flogging was finally abolished by an Act of 28 September 1850. This pro- 
vision was re-enacted in later legislation of 1898 and 1915, and is now incorporated 
in Title 46, United States Code, Section 712. See the Navigation Laws of the 
United States, 1935, p. 73. 

2 This British statute was one of the first important pieces of seamen’s legisla- 
tion of the early modern period, and as such it has exerted considerable influence 
upon the development of the law relating to maritime labour in both Great Britain 
and the United States. See Walter Macarruur : The Seaman’s Contract, 1790- 
1918, pp. xviu-x1x. San Francisco, 1919. 

® A complete list of all statutes relating to seamen passed during this period 
may be found in Walter MAcaRTHUR : op. cit., pp. 190-194. The material is arranged 
chronologically, in tabular form, with the date and chief clauses of each Act, as 
well as the sections of the Revised Statutes in which these provisions may be found. 
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new materials and techniques, while England grasped them 
with avidity. The opening of the West, the exploitation of 
fabulously rich natural resources, and the cultivation of a vast 
home market, occupied the energies of the nation to the full, 
and the fate of the merchant marine seemed less and less impor- 
tant. Man-power and capital alike deserted the sea for the inte- 
rior, and there was neither energy nor money for the arduous 
task of repairing the losses of the Civil War and building the 
new fleet required by iron and steam. Other nations, less fortu- 
nately supplied with natural resources and a great free-trade 
market at home, were anxious and able to carry goods cheaply 
and efficiently ; and the obvious and wise course seemed to 
be to allow them to do so. Consequently the foreign carrying 
trade languished and shrank. 

One factor which was not responsible for this shrinkage, 
however, although it accompanied and to some extent preceded 
it, was the shifting emphasis in seamen’s legislation, which 
was now concerned rather less with disciplinary functions and 
more with paternalistic responsibilities. 1 Another change was 
the emergence of far-reaching single pieces of legislation which 
were important enough to stand out as landmarks, in contrast 
with the dead level of inconspicuous similarity which charac- 
terised the enactments of the period before the Civil War. 

The first of these outstanding statutes was the Shipping 
Commissioners Act of 7 June 1872. This law not only codified, 
rearranged, and re-enacted, the bulk of the existing provisions 
pertaining to seamen, but it also contained a series of new regu- 
lations which were concerned with their welfare and protection. 
Most of these new provisions were bound up with the newly- 
created office of Shipping Commissioner. There was to be a 
Commissioner in every important port; and he was charged 
with direct and immediate supervision of the engagement and 
discharge of all seamen 2, control of apprenticeship, the settle- 
ment of disputes (including formal arbitration where both parties 





1 It would be easy here to lapse into the argument post hoc ergo propter hoc 
—to assume that the slightly less strict and more humanitarian legislation of the 
period might have been at least a contributory factor in the decline of the merchant 
marine, through a possible loosening of the bonds of discipline. There is no evidence, 
however, to indicate either that discipline had anything to do with this decline or 
that the slight change in legislation had any adverse effects upon discipline. 

2 This clause was amended during the two succeeding years in such a way as to 
exclude seamen in the coastwise and nearby foreign trades. Later, in 1886, it was 
made optional, but not compulsory, to ship and discharge these hands before a 
Shipping Commissioner. 
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agreed to it in advance), the use of his office as an employment 
exchange ', the imparting of information and advice concerning 
rights and obligations, and the scrutiny of wage allotments and 
advances. ? 

This question of allotments and advances was one of the 
most important matters regulated in the next outstanding 
enactment, the so-called Dingley Act of 26 June 1884. For 
many decades the “crimps” and other unscrupulous benefi- 
ciaries of a vicious system of commercialised exploitation of the 
seamen ashore had collected their “fees”’ and other charges 
before a voyage began, rather than after it was completed. 
Shipping-masters, “runners ”’, boarding-house keepers, prosti- 
tutes, and proprietors of brothels and grog-shops, had tempted, 
cajoled, or forced, the seamen to squander the savings of the 
previous voyage and to mortgage the earnings of the next by 
signing advance notes and allotments of pay. Unless the owners 
or agents of a vessel actually paid the shamelessly large percen- 
tages of prospective wages demanded by these instruments, 
they found it difficult or impossible to secure crews, since the 
shipping-masters controlled or monopolised the recruiting and 
hiring of foremast hands. Obviously such abuses cried out 
for correction ; and finally, in this Act of 26 June 1884, Congress 
struck at the roots of the system by prohibiting advance wages 
and by providing that allotments might be made only to near 
relatives. 3 





1 Unfortunately this particular section of the Act, which was not compulsory, 
was used very little, and for many years it has been ignored completely. 

2 A brief outline of the provisions of this Act may be found in Walter Mac- 
ARTHUR : op. cit., pp. 195-196 and 216-217. In fact this entire volume is devoted 
to an exhaustive and detailed analysis of American seamen’s legislation from 
1790 to 1918. Two long tables and an appendix, occupying pp. 171-224, present a 
condensed chronological and analytical outline of the entire field down to 1918. 
Enactments passed after 1918 may be found in the Navigation Laws of the United 
States, 1935. This is the official quadrennial compilation of the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation, Department of Commerce. It contains a complete 
reprint of all unrepealed legislation dealing with any aspect of navigation and is 
equipped with an exhaustive index and a series of tables which provide a complete 
guide to all sections of the Revised Statutes and of the United States Code which 
are concerned with shipping. Because this volume is both authoritative and con- 
venient, all appropriate references in this article will be to the Navigation Laws 
rather than to the Statutes or the United States Code. 

3 Unfortunately, however, the power of the “crimps” and their associates 
proved to be even greater than had been supposed ; and their obstructionist tactics 
caused such difficulty and confusion in the hiring of crews that after two years the 
attempt at regulation was virtually given up. In an Act of 19 June 1886 the list 
of persons authorised to receive allotments was extended to include “ original 
creditors *’, who might accept payment for “ any just debt for board or clothing ” 
at a rate of not more than ten dollars per month. Because of the ambiguities of 
definition and the difficulties of enforcement, this new Act afforded ample scope for 
the revival of many of the old abuses. See Walter MacarTuur : op. cit., p. 218. 
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But other sections of this same Act also commanded atten- 
tion. Shipowners were permitted to engage seamen at a foreign 
port for a round trip, without reshipment in an American port ; 
they were allowed greater compensation for the transport of 
destitute seamen ; their liabilities were limited to the value of 
the vessel and freight pending; and their obligations were 
reduced from three months’ to one month’s extra wages for each 
seaman discharged in a foreign port because of injury, violation 
of agreement, desertion caused by ill treatment, or the sale or 
unseaworthiness of the vessel. On the other hand, the burden 
of supporting the marine hospitals was shifted from a special 
tax on wages to tonnage duties ; vessels in certain trades were 
required to carry slop-chests ; and seamen employed on vessels 
making regular trips in the foreign trade were allowed to subs- 
titute long-period engagements in place of the traditional 
signing on and signing off for each voyage.! 

In spite of the gradual increase of remedial and protective 
legislation, however, the position of the foremast hand remained 
shockingly bad, even according to the standards of the time. 
Hours were long and often irregular, with countless departures 
from regular “ watch and watch’’. Wages were low and still 
further reduced by the outrageous exactions of the crimping 
system. Discipline was harsh, brutal, and subjective, with 
many abuses. Food and living conditions were inadequate at 
the best and inhuman and unbelievable at the worst. Working 
conditions represented a composite of danger, hardship, pri- 
vation, adventure, monotony, complete subjection to authority, 
pitiless driving, and (sometimes) a certain fascination and joy 
in life at sea. All these elements varied, of course, with the 
vessel, the officers, the owners, the port, the trade route, the 
season, and other factors. Some crews were more fortunate 
than others, but the general average was low indeed. 

Such conditions, plus the example set by labour organi- 
sation ashore, were responsible for the beginnings of trade 
unionism among American seamen. The Lake Seamen’s Union, 
organised in 1878 on the Great Lakes, led the way, to be fol- 
lowed in 1883 by an organisation of the marine firemen of the 
Pacific Coast and in 1888 by a union of the seamen of the 
Atlantic. On 22 April 1892 these scattered and independent 





1 For further details concerning these and other provisions of this Act, see the 
Navigation Laws of the United States, 1935, p. xm, and Walter MacarTHurR : 
op. cit., pp. 218-219. 
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groups united to form the National Seamen’s Union of America. 
Although this organisation immediately became the dominant 
representative of the unlicensed personnel of the American 
merchant marine, and remained so until 19371, it was based 
upon the principle of allowing a large degree of local autonomy 
to the affiliated bodies rather than upon that of a strong centra- 
lised administration. 


DEVELOPMENTS LEADING UP TO THE SEAMEN’S ACT 


The new union came to grips at once with the problem of 
improving the position of its members. This problem was a 
double one, involving both economic conditions and legal 
status ; for many years the latter was held to be the key to 
the former, and consequently received the greater share of 
attention and became the chief storm centre of controversy. 
In fact, this question of legal status was the very heart and 
essence of the struggle for improved conditions. It was held by 
the union leaders that the seaman, under the terms of his 
contract, was subjected to a form of involuntary servitude, or 
“ serfdom ”’, and that both his person and his earnings were 
under the control of his employers or creditors. It was further 
held that, while ashore or in a safe harbour, the seaman should 
be given the same freedom of control over his person and earnings 
as had been attained by workers ashore (although it was fully 
admitted that such freedom was both unobtainable and unde- 
sirable while at-sea, where the obvious requirements of dis- 
cipline clearly forbade it). With such command over his person 
and income, it was believed that the seagoing worker, through 
organisation and with the aid of certain supporting legislation, 
could bring about reasonably satisfactory improvements in his 
economic situation. Without this freedom, the task was consi- 
dered hopeless. 

Such was the core of the philosophy or ideology which 
motivated the leaders of the International Seamen’s Union 
throughout the greater part of its career. It is significant not 
only because it provides a clue to an understanding of the 
activities and aims of the Union, but because it reflects so 
accurately some of the dominant elements in the American 





* In 1895 the name was changed to International Seamen’s Union of America. 

2 For an account of these early developments, see A. E. ALBrecur : International 
Seamen’s Union of America, pp. 3ff. (United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 342). 
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scene. The chief ingredients which went into the making of 
this ideology were the following : the high valuation placed upon 
personal liberty and upon individualism in a society just emerg- 
ing from the conditions of the frontier ; the dramatisation of 
this insistence upon personal freedom contained in the stirring 
events of the Civil War and the freeing of the slaves ; the legal 
crystallisation of the concept that every individual has the 
right to control his own person which was embodied in the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution (forbidding all forms 
of involuntary servitude); the fundamental assumption of 
freedom of action and individual liberty contained in such 
widely varying doctrines as those of political democracy, free- 
dom of competition, laissez-faire, freedom of thought, speech, 
and assembly, religious freedom, the right to rebel against 
tyranny and autocracy, and other allied doctrines which were 
basic and widely accepted ; and the realisation of the impor- 
tance of mobility and freedom of opportunity in a nation whose 
rich natural resources were ripe for exploitation. 

These ingredients, mixed with others drawn from the nar- 
rower field of seamen’s living and working conditions, were 
assiduously stirred and heated by Andrew Furuseth, head of 
the Union and one of the most colourful, fearless, outspoken, 
and personally disinterested and respected, of all American 
labour leaders. Furuseth, a Norwegian by birth, was in many 
respects a reincarnation of his viking ancestors. A thorough- 
going individualist, he was possessed of a passionate desire for 
freedom, a fierce rebellion against restraint and regimentation, 
a flaming hatred of injustice, and a fanatical zeal for the inte- 
rests of seamen. Undoubtedly the character and personality 
of this man were of the utmost. importance in shaping the course 
of the seamen’s movement.! He understood instinctively and 
accepted with exaggerated enthusiasm the emphasis upon indi- 
vidualism and freedom which he found in American life ; and 
this union of man and environment resulted inevitably in a 
campaign which set up an improved legal status as the first 





1 Furuseth died in Washington on 22 January 1938, at the age of 84. The last 
years of his life were marred by a growing incapacity and by the disintegration 
of the organisation which he had built up; but his interest in maritime affairs 
never flagged. His body was allowed to lie in state in the Department of Labor, an 
honour never before accorded to any American labour leader. On 12 March 1938, 
at Savannah (Georgia), his ashes were entrusted to the master and crew of the 
merchant vessel Schoharie; and several days later, when in mid-Atlantic, the 
Schoharie hove to and consigned his remains to the waves. 
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goal and better economic conditions as the second, to be attained 
only after the first had been reached. 

The first achievement in this campaign came in the form 
of the Maguire Act of 18 February 1895. This piece of legis- 
lation followed a rather devious and obscure route, through the 
by-paths of various amendments, to arrive at an important 
destination. After its passage seamen in the coastwise trade 
found themselves exempted from those provisions of the law 
relating to imprisonment as a penalty for desertion, the pay- 
ment of allotments to relatives or “original creditors’’, and the 
attachment of their clothing. The net effect of these changes 
was to grant to seamen in the coastwise trade a fairly effective 
control over their persons, their earnings, and their personal 
effects.? 

But these exemptions applied only to workers in the coast- 
wise trade ; and seamen were promptly reminded of this fact 
by the court decisions in the famous Arago case. Certain sailors 
who had shipped on the small barquentine Arago at San Fran- 
cisco in May 1895 became dissatisfied with conditions on board, 
and at the first opportunity they sought to avail themselves 
of their newly-acquired freedom by refusing to continue the 
voyage. They were promptly arrested and imprisoned, how- 
ever, and this started a chain of events which was finally con- 
cluded by the Supreme Court on 25 January 1897, in a decision 
to the effect that these men had made a coastwise voyage which 
was really only one leg of a foreign voyage, and that conse- 
quently the Maguire Act did not apply. It also held that seamen 
were exempted from the Thirteenth Amendment, which pro- 
hibited involuntary servitude, because of the special circums- 
tances and long-established customs of their calling and because 
they voluntarily signed articles of agreement which specified 
the conditions and limited the duration of their contracts.” 





1 For an analysis of the Maguire Act, see Walter MAcarRTHUR: op. cit., pp. 219-221. 

2 This Arago case was known officially as Robertson v. Baldwin, 165 U.S. 287, 
17 Sup. Ct. 326 (1897). The majority decision and the sharp dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Justice Harlan contain classical statements of the arguments for and against 
the seaman’s right to quit his vessel. The Court pointed out that “ from the earliest 
historical period the contract of the sailor has been treated as an exceptional one, 
and involving, to a certain extent, the surrender of his personal liberty during the 
life of the cont: »”, It also held that “ seamen are treated by Congress, as well 
as by the Parliament of Great Britain, as deficient in that full and intelligent res- 
ponsibility for their acts which is accredited to ordinary adults ” ; and, finally, it 
concluded that “ in face of this legislation upon the subject of desertion and absence 
without leave, which was in force in this country for mere than sixty years before 
the Thirteenth Amendment was adopted, and similar legislation abroad from time 
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Disappointed in this decision, which denied the claim that 
they were suffering under a form of involuntary servitude, the 
seamen fell back upon renewed demands for remedial legislation. 
Partial success came on 21 December 1898, when the White 
Act was passed. This statute contained various provisions for 
improving the lot of seagoing labour, but its most important 
clause was one which limited the penalty for desertion to the 
forfeiture of any wages due and the loss of any effects left on 
board. In other words, arrest and imprisonment as punishment 
for desertion were abolished. 

But this change applied only to American seamen in American 
and nearby foreign ports. Foreign seamen in American ports 
and American seamen in foreign ports might still be thrown 
into jail if they deserted before the expiration of their agree- 
ments. ! The extension of freedom to leave a vessel under civil 
rather than criminal penalties tou the members of these last two 
groups therefore became a cardinal demand of the seamen’s 
leaders. Together with proposals for increasing safety at sea 
and for improving working conditions on shipboard it formed 
the nucleus of a series of measures which gradually assumed the 
form of a far-reaching and carefully-articulated programme of 
reform. Furuseth, as the representative and dynamic leader 
of the Seamen’s Union, shaped and reshaped the various parts 
of this programme, and worked indefatigably in an effort to 
arouse public opinion and to interest the members of Congress. 
He drafted Bills, he wrote pamphlets, he attended conventions 
and introduced resolutions, he interviewed officials, he gave 





immemorial, it can not be open to doubt that the provision against invo- 
luntary servitude was never intended to apply to their contracts’’. 
But Mr. Justice Harian not only did have doubts concerning the validity 
of this interpretation, but was sure that it was unwarranted. In the course 
of a vigorous dissent, he said : “ If prior to the adoption of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment the arrest of a seaman and his forcible return under any circumstances to the 
vessel on which he had engaged to serve could have been authorised by an Act of 
Congress, such deprivation of the liberty of a freeman can not be justified under the 
Constitution as it now is. To give any other interpretation to the Constitution is 
to say that it is not made for all, ... but that one class may be so far subjected to 
involuntary servitude as to be compelled by force to render personal services in a 
purely private business with which the public has no concern whatever.” The text 
of the essential paragraphs of both the decision and the dissenting opinion may 
be found conveniently in Walter MACARTHUR : op. cit., pp. XX-X III. 

+ The penalty for desertion in a foreign port was reduced, however, from three 
months in jail to one month’s imprisonment. Other leading provisions of the Act 
included the complete prohibition of corporal punishment, improvements in the 
food scale and in forecastle space, authorisation of the survey of a vessel believed 
by a majority of the crew to be unseaworthy, and further protection of wages against 
attachment and the abuses of advance notes and allotments. Cf. Walter Mac- 
ARTHUR : op. cit., p. 221. 
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voluminous testimony during innumerable hearings of many 
Congresssional committees; and at length he won the con- 
fidence, respect, and support, of many able and influential 
legislators. 

' Owing to a combination of opposition, inertia, ignorance, 
and indifference, however, progress was slow and halting. More 
than a decade went by with but scanty tangible results. Then 
the Titanic went down in April 1912, and the insistent public 
demand for increased safety at sea which followed this dramatic 
loss found the much-considered but little-known seamen’s 
programme ready to be translated into legislation. Since it was 
an election year, both the Republican and Democratic Parties 
sought to capitalise this suddenly popular issue by advocating 
new legislation for the merchant marine. With the sympathetic 
administration of President Wilson, the skilful guidance of 
Senator LaFollette and the favourable public opinion engen- 
dered by the Titanic disaster, the Seamen’s Act finally became 
law on 4 March 1915. In its final form it embodied not only 
detailed provisions relating to greater safety at sea, but a long 
series of other clauses which included all the main items of the 
seamen’s programme. Consequently it took rank at once among 


the most important pieces of maritime legislation of modern 
times.? 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE SEAMEN’S ACT 


This legislation of 4 March 1915, commonly known as the 
Seamen’s Act but sometimes referred to as the LaFollette Act, 
contained some twenty sections, many of them long and detailed. 
But the heart of the statute is found in Sections 7 and 4, which 
provided, respectively, for the abolition of imprisonment as a 
penalty for desertion for American seamen in all ports and for 
all seamen in American ports, and for the payment, when 
demanded in any port of lading and discharge, of one-half of 
the wages earned. These two sections, taken together, gave the 
seaman the right to leave his vessel and his job in any safe 
harbour and the assurance of a temporary means of support 





1 The various sections of this Act of 4 March 1915, as revised, may be found 
in the Navigation Laws of the United States, 1935. See Table B, p. xvu, fora 
list of the pages on which the different sections are printed, with references to the 
Revised Statutes and the United States Code. The full Act was reprinted separa- 
tely, immediately after passage, by the Bureau of Steamboat Inspection. An 
extremely condensed but useful outline of each section is given in Walter Mac- 
ARTHUR: Op. cit., pp. 222-224. 
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if he chose to do so. They were logically complementary, for 
one conferred a right and the other made it financially possible 
to make use of that right. Both friends and foes of the Act 
regarded them as basic measures which might cause fundamental 
changes in the seaman’s position, and they became a crucial 
point of controversy. * 

Yet it is interesting to note that, from the standpoint of 
legislative history, they were simply extensions and modifica- 
tions of existing statutes rather than new and revolutionary 
measures. In 1895 the Maguire Act had freed seamen in the 
coastwise trade from the penalty of imprisonment for desertion ; 
in 1898 the White Act had extended this freedom to American 
seamen in American and nearby foreign ports; in 1915 the 
immunity from arrest and imprisonment was simply stretched 
still further to include American seamen in foreign ports and 
foreign seamen in American ports. ? 

The half-wage clause in Section 4 had an even longer legisla- 
tive background. In fact, it was quite literally a re-enactment 
of a paragraph appearing in a very early Act of 20 July 1790, 
which made provision for the payment of one-half of the wages 
then earned at every port of lading and discharge during a 
voyage “unless the contrary be expressly stipulated in the 
contract’. In practice, however, it became virtually universal 
to see to it that “the contrary ’ was “ expressly stipulated in 
the contract’, or shipping articles; and consequently the 
provision became a dead letter. In 1915 the Seamen’s Act 
substituted the words “and all stipulations in the contract 
to the contrary shall be void ”’, thus merely changing this long- 
standing enactment from an optional to a mandatory basis. * 
But some new material was added as well, for it was provided 
that wage demands should not be made oftener than once in 
five days, that any failure on the part of a master to comply 
with a wage demand should release the seaman from his contract 
and should entitle him to receive his full wages, rather than one- 
half, and that seamen on foreign vessels in harbours of the United 
States might appeal to American courts, if necessary, in order 
to ensure the enforcement of this section with regard to them- 
selves. 





1 See the Navigation Laws of the United States, 1935, pp. 71-72 (for Section 7) 
and pp. 61-62 (for Section 4). 

2 For a comparison of these three Acts, see Walter MacarTuur: op. cit., 
pp. 219-224. 

8 Cf. Walter MacArTuur : op. cit., p. 222. 
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Section 7, too, went far beyond the one matter of the restate- 
ment of the penalty for desertion, which was now limited to the 
forfeiture of wages earned and of any effects left on board. 
It listed seven other infractions of discipline, ranging from 
wilful disobedience to smuggling, and specified the punishment 
for each. The most important of these penalties, perhaps, were 
one month’s pay for quitting a vessel without leave, two days’ 
pay or the expense of hiring a substitute for neglecting or refusing 
to join a vessel without reasonable cause or for absence without 
leave not amounting to desertion, one month’s imprisonment 
or four days’ pay, plus being placed in irons, for wilful diso- 
bedience to any lawful command at sea, and imprisonment for 
not more than two years for assaulting any master or mate. ! 

Two further sections dealt with the all-important question 
of changing the punishment for desertion. One (Section 8) 
abolished the power of consuls to arrest seamen for desertion 
in foreign ports. The other (Section 16) was somewhat more 
complicated and much more controversial. It requested and 
directed the President to give notice of the termination of those 
parts of all treaties and conventions of the United States which 
provided for the arrest and imprisonment for desertion of 
American seamen in foreign ports or of foreign seamen in Ameri- 
can ports “and for the co-operation, aid, and protection, of 
competent legal authorities in effecting such arrest or imprison- 
ment’. Upon the expiration of the required periods of notice 
the appropriate implementing statutes were to be repealed. * 

But improved working conditions also received their full 
share of attention. Of outstanding importance was the require- 
ment that firemen, oilers, and water-tenders, were to be divided 
into at least three watches at sea, and sailors into at least two 
watches. No person was to work alternately on deck and in the 
fireroom, but each was to remain in that department for which 
he had been hired. In port a normal day’s work was to consist 
of nine hours, and work on Sundays and holidays was to be 
reduced to a minimum. Forecastles were to be enlarged to at 
least one hundred and twenty cubic feet and at least sixteen 
square feet per occupant, and certain requirements were laid 
down with regard to wash-rooms, hospital space, lighting, 
ventilation, and other physical characteristics of the living 





1 The complete list of these offences and the corresponding penalties will be 
found in the Navigation Laws of the United States, 1935, p. 71. 
2 Navigation Laws of the United States, 1935, pp. 65-66. 
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quarters. The scale of provisions was improved, and wages 
were further protected by abolishing allotments to original 
creditors and by doubling the penalty for delay in payment. 
The chances of securing financial compensation for injuries 
were increased by the stipulation that in damage suits the courts 
were not to hold that officers were fellow-servants of the unli- 
censed personnel.! This prevented employers from escaping 
liability for accidents to seamen by holding that the mishaps 
had been due to the negligence or orders of an officer, or “ fellow- 
servant ’’, rather than to any fault on the part of the owner. 

And last, but not least, since they formed the proximate 
cause and main reason of the popular and legislative support 
which made possible the passage of the entire Act, came various 
measures concerned with increased safety at sea. These dealt 
with matters of equipment as well as of personnel. Long, 
elaborate and detailed requirements were laid down for the pro- 
vision, maintenance, and testing, of boats, rafts, davits, life- 
buoys, life-jackets, and other types of life-saving equipment. 
But the most challenging stipulations, and those looked upon 
with the greatest favour by the proponents of the Act, were 
those pertaining to the personnel. For it was held that safety 
at sea was obviously a function of trained personnel and adequate 
equipment, but that in an emergency the calibre of the crew 
was more important than the nature of the equipment. Conse- 
quently, the occupants of the forecastle received their full share 
of attention. The qualifications for the rating of able seamen 
were set at nineteen years of age and three years’ service on 
deck, and it was provided that able seamen were to comprise 
not less than sixty-five per cent. of a deck crew, exclusive of 
officers and apprentices. Manning scales were prescribed for 
passenger vessels. Vacancies caused by casualty or desertion 
were to be filled by an equal number of hands of the same or a 
higher rating wherever such replacements were obtainable. 
Certificated lifeboatmen were to be carried in sufficient numbers 
to man each lifeboat with one or more such men. And no vessel 
was to be allowed to depart from any port of the United States 
unless at least, seventy-five per cent. of the crew in each depart- 
ment could understand any order given by an officer. * 





1 These provisions concerning working conditions were contained in Sections 2, 
3, 6, 10, 11, and 20. See the Navigation Laws of the United States, 1935, p. xvi, 
for references to the pages containing the full texts. 

2 Most of these provisions relating to safety at sea were embodied in Sections 13 
and 14 of the Act. They may be found in the Navigation Laws of the United States, 
1935, p. 80 and pp. 108 ff. 
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THE IDEOLOGY AND Economic THEORY 
OF THE SEAMEN’S ACT 


The Seamen’s Act was essentially the embodiment in legis- 
lation of the philosophy of life and the economic theories of one 
man, Andrew Furuseth. Other persons worked with him, of 
course, and contributed ideas and suggestions as well as support ; 
but they were incidental. In all significant respects the Act 
was Furuseth, and Furuseth was the Act. Seldom has it been 
more clearly justifiable to speak of an important piece of legis- 
lation as a singlehanded achievement. 

The keystone of the whole structure was to be found in 
the provisions regarding desertion. Seamen were to be freed 
from the restrictions of “ bondmen”’. They were to be allowed 
to leave their jobs in any safe harbour, just as workers on land 
could do. They were to be given control over their own bodies, 
to be granted sovereignty over their own persons. Freedom of 
movement and of action was regarded as an end in itself, because 
it carried with it certain spiritual values which were vital in the 
building of character and self-respect. 

But is was also a means to an end, a powerful lever which 
could be used to push up the wages and other economic condi- 
tions of the seaman. Underlying the desertion and half-wages 
clauses, in fact, was a theory of wage adjustment which aimed 
at nothing less than a world-wide equalisation of wage rates. 
The reasoning was strongly suggestive of that of the classical 
school of economic thought. It was assumed that there was a 
single world market for seagoing labour in the foreign trade ; 
that this market ignored or transcended the boundaries of 
nationality and of geography, just as the market for wheat 
does ; that there can be only one price for an article in a given 
market at a given time; that such uniformity of price may be 
prevented by lack of mobility, but will be assured if there is 
freedom of movement within the market ; that wage differences 
between nations for the same grade of seagoing labour were 
caused by the heavy penalties against desertion, which made it 
impossible for a seamen to quit his vessel in a foreign port, since 
his contract of service seldom expired there ; that if these penal- 
ties were reduced from imprisonment to mere loss of wages and 
effects seamen would be able to leave their vessels in any port 
in which wages were higher than those they were then receiving ; 
and that such world-wide mobility of labour would tend to 
bring about an equalisation of wage rates for any given rating, 
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such as oiler or ordinary seaman, employed under comparable 
conditions. In other words, all firemen, for instance, on vessels 
of the same size and type and engaged on given trade routes 
would tend to receive the same rate of pay. 

It was recognised, of course, that such world-wide equali- 
sation of wages for a given rating under similar conditions must 
be regarded as an ultimate goal, rather than as an immediate 
objective. But the Seamen’s Act was regarded as a far-reaching 
step on the path to this goal. By making it possible for foreign 
seamen to leave their vessels in American ports without fear 
of arrest or imprisonment the foreign seamen would be encou- 
raged to seek the higher wage levels prevailing in those ports. 
If the masters of the foreign vessels refused to meet the demands 
of their crews for wage increases, the latter would be at liberty 
to quit their jobs and to demand half of all wages due to them as 
a means of support while seeking other berths. In the end, in 
order to move their vessels, the captains would have to hire new 
crews, or to rehire their former crews, at the wages then pre- 
valent in the port. In this way all vessels calling at any port of 
the United States would be forced to raise their wages to the 
American level or to run the serious risk of losing all or a part 
of their crews on every trip. The resultant high wages paid on 
vessels in the American trade would create dissatisfaction in the 
home ports of these craft, where seamen doing comparable 
work on other trade routes would be receiving far less. These 
last groups would also present demands for higher pay, and the 
competition for berths on the craft in the higher-paid American 
trade would make it difficult to maintain an adequate labour 
supply for other trade routes unless these demands were met, 
at least in part. This same process would be repeated in still 
other ports, and so the initial impulse originating in American 
harbours would gradually be felt over wider and wider areas. 

Increased mobility of the labour supply was thus the cardinal 
tenet of this whole scheme of thought. It was to be achieved 
through reducing the penalty for desertion from arrest and impri- 
sonment to forfeiture of wages earned and of any effects left 
on board. After the Seamen’s Act had led the way in this 
direction, it was hoped that other countries might gradually 
pass similar legislation. But in default of such imitation, or 
while awaiting it, every resource was to be strained to make 
the Seamen’s Act itself as effective and as far-reaching as pos- 
sible. All treaties providing for the arrest of seamen deserting 
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from foreign vessels in American ports were to be terminated, 
and consuls were to be deprived of the power to arrest seamen 
for desertion in foreign ports. The right to demand half of all 
wages earned was to constitute a much-needed temporary means 
of support if seamen did quit their vessels, and the courts of 
the United States were to be open to foreign as well as to Ame- 
rican seamen in matters pertaining to the enforcement of this 
right. 

With the aid of these various reinforcements and safeguards, 
it was confidently expected that the right to quit work would be 
utilised in a sufficiently large number of cases to insure a subs- 
tantial equalisation of wage rates. Furthermore, equalisation 
would come about as the result of lifting foreign wages to the 
American plane rather than as a consequence of pushing the 
higher level down to meet the lower. This was important to 
the shipowners as well as to the seamen of the United States, 
for the existence of the lower foreign wage levels represented a 
competitive threat to both groups. To the owners, they spelled 
higher costs ; and to the seamen, a constant source of demands 
for wage cuts. In the language of economic theory, American 
foreign-going shipping suffered under a heavy comparative disad- 
vantage, due to the fact that economic conditions were less well 
adapted to the requirements of the carrying trade than were 
those of certain other nations, and that labour and capital in 
the United States could be employed much more advantageously 
in other industries. This comparative disadvantage was reflected 
in higher operating costs ; and most shipowners believed, rightly 
or wrongly that wage differences constituted one of the most 
important causes of these higher costs.! 

Consequently the employers were eager to wipe out these 
wage differences by closing the gap between foreign and domestic 
wages. Obviously this could be accomplished either by raising 
the former or by lowering the latter. Obviously, too, the seamen 
favoured one alternative and the owners the other. However, 
the employers were well aware of the difficulties to be faced in 
pursuing their policy of drastic wage cuts; though they were 
also keenly alive to the obstacles and the complications pre- 
sented by the seamen’s plan for raising foreign wages, they were 





1 There is reason to believe that both owners and seamen tended to over-emphas- 
ise the importance of wage differences as a factor in total costs, but neither party 
recognised or admitted this fact at the time. See, for instance, Untrep SraTes 
Saiprinc Boarp : Report on Marine and Dock Industrial Relations, March 1922, 
p. 20. 

4 
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forced to admit that equalisation would be almost as useful to 
them on a high level as on a low level, if it could be achieved. The 
fact of equalisation, rather than the plane on which it took 
place, was the vital matter. And when the wave of popular 
opinion resulting from the Titanic disaster swept the Seamen’s 
Act into the statute-book, the owners accepted the equalisation 
features with relatively little protest, albeit with much distrust 
and many misgivings. 

It was a fact, however, that the proponents of the Act were 
seriously and sincerely concerned with the problem of attempt- 
ing to narrow the gap between foreign and domestic wage rates 
as a means of helping the shipowners and the industry. Their 
motives were mixed, no doubt, but they were genuine. They 
arose in part from the growth of a patriotic desire to bring about 
a revival and expansion of the American merchant marine ; in 
part from the allied wish to attract native Americans to sea 
again, and to reverse the trend under which they had largely 
disappeared from the forecastles of their own country’s vessels ; 
and in part from the urge to raise the standards of working con- 
ditions, safety provisions, food scales, and other requirements, 
which would add still further to the cost of operation, and the 
realisation that such increased costs would present a serious com- 
petitive handicap to the industry unless countered by offsetting 
items elsewhere. But with the dominant handicap of wage diffe- 
rences wiped out or heavily curtailed by the equalisation process, 
it was held that these other improvements might well be required, 
in the confident expectation that the resulting increased costs 
would either be subject to a similar though less pronounced 
equalisation process or would be offset many times over by 
the gains accruing from the narrowed gap between wage levels. 

Having thus prepared the way for various cost-raising 
improvements in seamen’s working and living conditions by 
setting up the wage-equalisation machinery as a buffer against 
the competitive shocks of increased costs, the authors of the 
Act succeeded in raising standards at many points. The three- 
watch system was introduced into the engine-room at sea, and 
the nine-hour day was required for both engine-room and deck 
department ratings while in port. Forecastle accommodations 
and food scales were improved. The regulations pertaining 
to life-saving appliances and safety at sea were thoroughly 
overhauled. Personnel qualifications for the crews, in terms of 
age, experience, proportion of able seamen and of certificated 
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lifeboatmen, and ability to understand the language of the 
officers, were raised materially. Still other aspects of shipboard 
life, too, were subjected to new requirements. 

For the most part, the main purpose of these provisions was 
twofold : to improve the lot of those already in the forecastles, 
and to draw to sea and to keep at sea higher types of working- 
men of better character, higher intelligence, more ambition, 
and greater responsibility and efficiency, on the average, than 
those then in the American merchant marine. In order to attain 
the second objective, it was obviously essential to create working 
and living conditions at sea which would compare not too 
unfavourably with those open to the same workers ashore. 
The minimum changes necessitated by such a comparison were 
held to include an improved legal status and greater personal 
freedom, less discomfort and hardship, shorter hours, more 
stringent provisions for the safety of vessel, crew, cargo, and 
passengers, curtailment of abuses, and higher standards in the 
selection of personnel. Hence the list of requirements finally 
written into the Act. Certain other improvements, it is interest- 
ing to note, were not considered essential, and consequently 
were omitted entirely. Prominent among these matters, 


which were alien to the philosophy of the sponsors of the Act 
and therefore ignored or opposed, were all provisions for social 
insurance and for the education and recreational activities of 


seamen. ! 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE EFFECTS OF THE SEAMEN’S ACT 


Such was the Act, and such were the ideas and theories 
underlying it. What were the results ? Did they fulfil expecta- 





1 The real source and the most authoritative statement of the many concepts 
and theories entering into the ideology of the Seamen’s Act are to be found in the 
writings of Furuseth himself. For more than a decade before the passage of the 
Act he was busily engaged in preparing and in publishing a long list of petitions, 
memorials, resolutions, reports, and appeals. Many of these were printed separa- 
tely in pamphlet form and were widely distributed by the seamen. Practically 
all of them were published in the Proceedings of the Annual Conventions of the 
International Seamen’s Union ; and most of them found their way, in substance if 
not in form, into one or another of innumerable official reports of hearings before 
the Committee on Commerce of the United States Senate and before the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representatives. Some of 
them, too, were reprinted verbatim as House or Senate Documents. There were also 
some secondary writings which attacked, commended, or appraised, this mass 
of source material. Among the best of these were A. E. ALBRECHT : op. cit., Chap. 
Ill ; and P. S. Taytor : The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, Chap. VIII. New-York, 
1923. 
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tions ? In particular, was there actually an equalisation of 
wage rates ? 

The answer to these questions is neither simple nor unqua- 
lified. Indeed, for some years it was held to be in doubt, on the 
ground that the available data were both incomplete and 
conflicting, and that the milieu in which the Act was functioning 
was so abnormal as to vitiate any clear-cut conclusions. First 
the war, then the collapse of 1921, and finally the world-wide 
depression in the shipping industry, each in turn, it was pointed 
out, prevented the normal operation of economic forces. But 
after the lapse of more than two decades it is now possible to 
assess the cumulative evidence with greater confidence and to 
state with reasonable assurance that the equalisation of wage 
rates was not achieved. In its provisions for improving legal 
status, greater safety at sea, shorter hours, and better working 
and living conditions, the Act proved to be of the utmost 
importance, and in these respects it will always stand out as 
a landmark in the development of maritime legislation. But 
in its attempt to bring about an international equalisation of 
wage rates it has been a disappointment and a failure. 

In addition to the sheer magnitude of the objective set and 
the far-flung complexity of the factors involved, there were 
other and more direct reasons for the failure to achieve wage 
equalisation. At least four main assumptions were made, 
implicitly or explicitly, by the sponsors of the Act. All these 
were necessary conditions for the smooth functioning of the 
plan, and all, it appeared, were unjustified and at variance with 
the facts. It was assumed that a reasonably exact measure of 
international wage levels was available, and that comparisons 
of wage rates could be made readily and accurately ; that the 
law would be interpreted properly and enforced diligently ; 
that it would function under normal economic conditions ; 
and that the mobility of labour would not be interfered with 
to any great extent, that the numerous obstacles to the free 
flow of seamen from one merchant marine to another would 
not attain unmanageable proportions. 

Unfortunately each one of these assumptions proved to be 
ill-founded. The comparison of earnings presented many 
difficulties and complications, and it was by no means easy 
to determine whether wages were equalised or not. The statute 
was interpreted in unexpected ways and was inadequately 
enforced. Normal economic conditions were supplanted by a 
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long series of abnormal developments ranging from the war 
to the depression. And, most serious of all, the deterrents and 
hindrances to the ready movement of labour from the vessels 
of one nation to those of another were far more numerous and 
much more powerful than had been anticipated. 

One factor which complicated and beclouded the operation 
of the wage-equalising mechanism of the Act was the widely- 
accepted but inadequate method of comparing money wages 
in the merchant marines of various nations. Under this system 
the money wages received by a given rating (such as an oiler) 
in each of a selected number of countries were set down in the 
form of a list. These sums, stated in francs, yen, dollars, etc., 
were then converted into the currency of some one nation at 
the current rate of exchange. It was thereupon often assumed 
that the resulting schedule of wages presented a true comparison 
of the earnings of oilers and of other comparable ratings in 
different countries, since all items were stated in the same 


currency. 
But such schedules were both superficia) and misleading. 
They were superficial because they overlooked the fundamental 


distinction between money wages, or cash, and real wages, or 
goods and services, and consequently neglected entirely those 
substantial portions of a seaman’s income, such as food, living 
quarters, and medical care, which were received not in cash but 
in kind. They also omitted certain special or indirect aspects 
of income. These might be additions, such as social insurance 
benefits, bonuses, overtime wages, or gratuities, or they might 
be subtractions, such as fines, forced contributions, and punitive 
charges. Nor did they allow for various types of free income and 
of subsidised or less-than-cost services, which might range from 
the numerous forms of aid offered by philanthropic agencies to 
free Government hospitalisation. 

These international wage comparisons were also misleading 
because they failed to reflect the artificial distortions brought 
about by fluctuations in the rates of exchange. An indicated 
shift in the relative earnings of Dutch and American seamen, 
when both were stated in dollars, might be caused by an actual 
increase or decrease of wage-scales in either country, or it might 
be brought about by exchange fluctuations which were not 
accompanied by corresponding changes in either wage-scales 
or in price levels. In principle, of course, a substantial rise or 
fall of exchange rates was a reflection of a change in the value 
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of money and was accompanied by an offsetting change in 
internal price levels and in money payments. In practice, 
however, owing to the influence of economic friction, inertia, 
and artificial controls, price levels and money payments adjusted 
themselves to exchange fluctuations tardily, partially, or not 
at all. Consequently it was quite possible to have an indicated 
sharp change in the comparative earnings of two groups of sea- 
men, resulting from exchange fluctuations, when in actual fact 
there had been no appreciable change in either the income 
received or the prices paid by either group.! Their indicated 
relative positions had changed greatly, but their actual relative 
positions had changed little if at all. ? 

The comparative wage data which constituted the only 
effective method of measuring the success or failure of wage 
equalisation, then, were themselves incomplete, ambiguous, and 
distorted, and they were rendered all the more misleading by 
the fact that very few persons recognised and allowed for these 
serious shortcomings. Even if all national seamen’s wage scales 
had shown actual equality when converted into dollars, there 
would still have been some doubt concerning the validity of 
these findings. Actually, however, the limitations of the mea- 
sure were fully matched by the abnormal confusion and com- 
plexity of the matter to be measured. For five years after its 
passage the Act operated under the influence of the war and 
its immediate aftermath. Then came the first sharp post-war 
depression, the collapse of the International Seamen’s Union 
after a disastrous strike in 1921, the long slump in world shipping, 
cyclical and technological unemployment, especially in the 
engine-room, and the great depression. The net result of this 
long series of powerful and abnormal developments was to 
subject international wage scales to so many complicated and 
unusual influences, over and above the normal quota of ordi- 
nary conditions, that it was virtually impossible to isolate 
the effect of the Seamen’s Act or to disentangle it from the 





1 This conclusion is subject to some modification, as well as to further compli- 
cation, by reason of the fact that a certain proportion of a seaman’s wages is spent 
in the ports of other countries. What this proportion is can only be surmised ; 
and of course it varies greatly from case to case. It is quite clear, however, that it 
is not important enough to affect seriously the general analysis outlined above. 

2 These shortcomings of comparative wage data for seamen are just as much 
in evidence to-day as they were several decades ago. In fact they are more serious 
to-day, because international economic relationships are more disturbed and are 
subject to a greater number of artificial controls. 
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interwoven and chaotic group of forces of which it formed only 
a part. 

In spite of this double difficulty of attempting to measure 
uncertain data with an inaccurate yardstick, however, it seemed 
for a time as though equalisation might actually be taking place. 
During the latter part of the war, wages in the North Atlantic 
rose sharply, and the gap between American and other wages 
was greatly narrowed if not entirely obliterated. This condition 
persisted, too, for some time after the armistice. So much is 
clear in spite of the imperfections of the data and the shortcom- 
ings of the measuring-stick ; and consequently the proponents 
of the plan insisted for many months after the close of the war 
that substantial equalisation had been brought about, even 
though it seemed impossible to determine how far this result 
was traceable to the war, and how far to the Act. 

But unfortunately it also became clear, as the decade of 
the twenties wore away, that equalisation, if ever actually 
attained, had again been lost. Wage differences once more 
assumed significant proportions, and their existence was unde- 
niable. This development precipitated a renewed search for 
causes, and the friends of the Act professed to find sufficient 
reasons in the claim that the law was unsympathetically admi- 
nistered, faultily interpreted, and inadequately enforced. That 
is, the fault for the obvious failure to achieve equalisation was 
found not in the Act itself, but in the manner of its adminis- 
tration, interpretation, and enforcement, as well as in the abnor- 
mal post-war conditions under which it was compelled to func- 
tion. 

No matter how much significance may be attached to this 
factor of inadequate enforcement, however, a much more impor- 
tant consideration was the imperfect mobility of the labour 
supply. Here, in fact, was the basic underlying cause of failure, 
far more powerful than inaccurate wage data, abnormal condi- 
tions, or inadequate enforcement. For the very essence of the 
plan depended upon the free movement of seamen from the 
vessels of one country to those of another while in American 





1 For further material concerning this question of wage equalisation during 
and just after the war, see Joint Hearings (To Amend the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920) before the Senate Committee on Commerce and the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Sixty-Seventh Congress, Second Session, May 1922, 
Vol. II, pp. 1271 ff.; Unrrep Srares Sarermnc Boarp: op. cit. ; and A. E. 
ALBRECHT : op. cit., pp. 47-51. 
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ports. Without such freedom of movement it was admittedly 
impossible for the equalising mechanism to function success- 
fully. It had been assumed that the only serious obstacle to 
full mobility of labour was the legal penalties against desertion, 
and that as soon as seamen possessed the legal right to move 
freely from one vessel to another their ability and willingness 
to do so, as well as their motivation by intelligent self-interest, 
could be taken for granted. But it soon appeared that the ob- 
stacles to labour mobility, springing from a wide variety of 
sources, were at once more numerous, more powerful, more 
subtle, more stubborn, and more far-reaching, than had been 
expected. In the aggregate these obstacles, thrown into the 
scales against the legal right to desert and to demand half- 
pay, proved to be the more powerful of the two opposing forces ; 
and this fact in itself was enough to spell the doom of wage 
equalisation. If large numbers of seamen could not or would 
not avail themselves of the right to leave their vessels, the 
whole structure which contained this crumbling keystone was 
bound to collapse. Unquestionably the failure to realise that 
legal status was only one among many limitations upon labour 
mobility, and the serious underestimate of the scope and vita- 
lity of the others, constituted the most costly mistakes of the 
Act’s sponsors. 

These hindrances to the free movement of seamen assumed 
many forms. On the Pacific Coast, in particular, Chinese seamen 
were affected by the exclusion laws, and Japanese seamen were 
bound by the “ gentleman’s agreement” under which Japan 
regulated its relations with the United States. All groups were 
concerned with the immigration laws, and the attempts to 
work out a special status for bona fide seamen under these 
laws led to many complications, much friction and uncertainty, 
and a tendency to discourage shore leave in American ports. 
The laws of most foreign countries differed from those of the 
United States with regard to desertion and allied matters, and 
the Seamen’s Act could not protect persons against the penalties 
provided by their own laws when they returned to their home 
ports. 

In addition to these legal penalties, shipowners could and 
often did practise numerous forms of discrimination, especially 
in connection with hiring and discharge, against seamen who 
deserted abroad and subsequently returned home. Even foreign 
seamen’s union officials, for the most part, were opposed to the 
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Act, and did not encourage their members to avail themselves 
of its opportunities. They were motivated by a variety of 
reasons, ranging from patriotism and a reluctance to embarrass 
their own national shipping lines in international competition 
to the fear that if a seaman’s right to leave his vessel in a high- 
wage port became widely established it would lead to a demand 
by shipowners for the offsetting right to dismiss their old crews 
and to hire new crews in low-wage ports. 

Still other factors, too, tended to restrict mobility. Unem- 
ployment along the water front, either at home or abroad, was 
often a powerful deterrent ; and the fear of reprisal or discrimi- 
nation was another. Military status sometimes rendered an 
unauthorised change of position virtually impossible. Owing 
to the disastrous loss of a great strike in 1921, the International 
Seamen’ Union was unable to explain the provisions of the Act 
to visiting crews with vigour and enthusiasm, and thus to 
overcome the effects of ignorance, inertia, stolidity, and timidity. 
And last, but not necessarily least, came a long list of cultural 
and psychological factors such as patriotism, loyalty, national 
customs, racial antipathies, social habits, and standards of 
living. The effect of these forces in individual] cases may have 
been subtle, indirect, and difficult to trace ; but in the aggregate 
their influence was powerful and significant. 

As for the other important sections of the Act, they were 
subjected for long to a barrage of claims and counterclaims, 
proposed amendments, ambiguous charges, disputed interpreta- 
tions, heated criticisms, and spirited defences, which may be 
dismissed with brief mention. The language test, which was 
intended to make sure that seventy-five per cent. of a crew 
in each department should be able to understand any order 
given by the officers, was subjected to various interpretations 
by the Department of Commerce, and it was not until 1922 that 
a ruling which was reasonably satisfactory to the union officials 
was handed down. The changes in forecastle accommodations 
were required only on vessels built after 1915, instead of 1897, 
as the seamen had construed the law to read. Lawsuits brought 
for the purpose of securing the enforcement of the half-wage 
clause were hampered by the necessity of posting bonds, and 
only after some time was this obstacle cleared away. The 
regulation of hours at sea was seriously handicapped, in the 
opinion of the seamen, by the administrative ruling that the 
Act required only that all hands in a given department should 
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have the same number of watch hours, and not that each watch 
should be composed of the same number of hands. In other 
words, this interpretation made possible the assignment of 
certain members of the crew as “ day men ”’ who worked during 
the day and slept through the night, and thus brought about 
short-handed night watches which might be inadequate for 
safety. 

American shipowners, on the other hand, objected most 
strongly to the various cost-raising features of the Act. Pro- 
minent among these were the requirements relating to life-saving 
equipment, manning scales, the language test, and the quali- 
fications for able seamen and lifeboatmen. Opposition was also 
expressed, though perhaps less vociferously, to other sections, 
notably those granting the right to demand half-pay and to 
desert in foreign ports. These twin provisions, it was claimed, 
led to so much dissipation and irresponsibility that it was diffi- 
cult to avoid irritation and inconvenience, to prevent delays, 
and to maintain discipline. In these last claims the owners 
were supported by statements from many consular represen- 
tatives who had first-hand contacts with seamen abroad. ! 

But in spite of criticisms, indictments, and much dissa- 
tisfaction, these other provisions of the Act differed from the 
wage-equalisation feature in that they were essentially successful. 
They functioned imperfectly, haltingly, and inadequately, it is 
true; and sometimes they were crippled by unsympathetic 
interpretation and enforcement. But they did function ; they 
did come into effect. And in the end they came within measur- 
able distance of achieving what they were intended to accom- 
plish. ? 

(To be continued.) 





1 For a good condensed discussion of the main criticisms and charges brought 
against the Seamen’s Act, see A. E. ALBRECHT : op. cit., pp. 39-47. 

2 For material bearing upon this whole question of appraising the Seamen’s 
Act and its effects, see Joint Hearings (To Amend the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920) before the Senate Committee on Commerce and the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Sixty-Seventh Congress, Second Session, 1922, Vol. II ; 
Proceedings of the International Seamen’s Union of America, especially for the 
years 1915 to 1921 ; Untrep Srates Surppinc Boarp : op. cit. ; A. E. ALBRECHT : 
op. cit., pp. 39-54; P. S. Tayior: op. cit., Chap. VIII, and “ Eight Years of the 
Seamen’s Act ”’, in American Labor Legislation Review, March 1925, Vol. 15, No. 1, 
pp. 52-63; H. W. Farnam: “The Seamen’s Act of 1915”, in American Labor 
Legislation Review, March 1916, Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 41-60 ; and Andrew FuRUSETH : 
“The Seamen’s Law and Its Critics”, in American Labor Legislation Review, 
March 1916, Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 61-68. 
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NATURAL CONDITIONS AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Geographically, Yugoslavia falls into two main divisions : a vast 
agricultural plain and a rocky and mountainous region where livestock 
is reared. Within these regions, there are more or less extensive areas 
that are chiefly suitable for growing vines, fruit trees, tobacco, cotton, 
hops, sugar beet, flax, hemp, olive and fig trees, etc. 

The agricultural plain, by reason of its situation, is suitable for 
growing cereals, though it is less favoured than other areas as regards 
rainfall, especially in summer. Consequently, rain is of paramount 
importance for the crops in this part of the country. The rainfall is 
more abundant in the livestock rearing country, which is thus better 
adapted to the kind of crops grown there. On the whole the climate 
is warm throughout Yugoslavia. Semi-tropical fruit, early vegetables, 
and other crops that need a warm climate, can be grown in certain 
areas. 

The total area of the country is 24,754,166 hectares. The area 
under cultivation has increased as follows : 





Year Hectares 





1922 11,315,901 
1927 11,475,185 
1929 13,178,374 
1932 13,953,743 
1935 14,372,388 

















1 This report is one of those prepared for the first session of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee of the I.L.O. For previous articles in this series, see Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 6, June 1938: “The Agricultural 
Labour Situation in the United States”, by Lowry Netson ; Vol. XXXVIII, 
No. 1, July 1938 : “ The Condition of Agricultural Workers in Switzerland "’, by 
A. BoreEL. 
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In 1985 the cultivated area was 58.06 per cent. of the total area. 
In the same year the forest area was 7,780,000 hectares (31.04 per 
cent.). 

In 1986 the cultivated area consisted of the following : 





Nature of the land Hectares Per cent. 





Arable 7,483,947 
Gardens 143,451 
Grass 1,833,965 
Pasture 4,307,128 
Vineyards 207,131 
Orchards 272,441 


Marsh land 123,009 

















The distribution of the arable land by crops was as follows : 





Crop Hectares Per cent. 











Cereals 6,117,827 
Industrial 140,171 
Vegetables 431,630 
Fodder 835,841 
Fallow 458,478 

















There are considerable differences in methods of cultivation and in 
the extent to which agricultural machinery is used in the various 
parts of the country. This diversity is due not only to geographical and 
climatic conditions, but also to the fact that the peasants are not 
equally well educated in all areas in the technique of farming. The 
most primitive swing ploughs are still used to till the soil side by side 
with motor ploughs and the most up-to-date tractors. In 1928 sta- 
tistics were compiled showing that for every 100 hectares of arable 
land there were 5.43 multiple-blade ploughs, 13.02 single-blade ploughs, 
and 1.31 seeding-machines. 


THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION AND AGRARIAN ECONOMY 


The population of Yugoslavia is mainly agricultural. The census 
of 31 December 1936 showed 15,173,608 inhabitants, of whom 80 per 
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cent. lived on the land. The geographical and climatic conditions are 
favourable to cultivation, and most of the population is actively engaged 
in farming. There is, however, room for improvement in methods of 
cultivation in certain areas, and much will have to be done both by 
the State and by private enterprise to organise farming and to place 
it on a sounder basis. 

About 97 per cent. of the rural property in Yugoslavia consists of 
small farms. According to statistics compiled in 1933 there are about 
4.7 million peasant families. 

The following table, based on the cadastral survey, shows the dis- 
tribution of land and income among peasant families. 





Income registered in the Holding 


Number of families Per cent. cadastral survey 





dinars hectares 


1,000 1.5 
1,000—2,000 2-3 
2,000—3,000 3—5 
3,000—6,000 


Over 6,600 




















Agriculture is the principal source of the national income, as may 
be seen from the following table which gives figures for 1926 and 1936. 
The year 1926 may be taken as one in which economic conditions were 
favourable. 








Income 








Income from agriculture, including 
livestock, fishing, and nine-tenths 
of the domestic industries 36,016.0 


Income from industry, including for- 
estry, mining, and one-tenth of the 
domestic industries 19,541.5 


Income from commercial, credit and 
insurance undertakings 9,155.0 


Income from communications and | ---— 
postal services 4,895.7 





Total national income | 69,608.2 
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When the post-war depression began to make itself felt throughout 
the world, the agricultural. population in Yugoslavia suffered from 
the effects of measures introduced, and still enforced by different 
States to restrict trade and the migration of labour. The position of 
agricultural workers became more and more difficult, and the Yugoslav 
authorities were obliged to take exceptional measures to improve 
agricultural conditions and to increase the purchasing power of the 
rural population. The principal methods adopted were agrarian reform 
and co-operation. 

By way of agrarian reform it was provided that holdings should 
not exceed 50 hectares unless the owner himself cultivated the land, 
or 7 hectares if the owner’s place of residence was outside Yugoslavia.. 
At present the maximum permitted varies between 75 and 300 hectares 
according to local conditions and allowing for exceptions in the case 
of holdings which may be considered to be model farms. Owners who 
have been expropriated receive compensation. According to the 
statistics, 2,484,481 hectares have been redistributed among 637,328 
families as a result of the agrarian reform. Some details are shown 


below. 





Local population Settlers War volunteers 





Number Number Number 
of families | Heetares | of families Hectares | of families | Hectares 





2,103,307 49,793 25,435 172,273 


























As regards co-operation, an Act relating to co-operative societies 
was recently issued after much discussion, 15 drafts having been 
considered during the last 20 years. This Act has at last provided a 
sound legislative basis for the development of the co-operative move- 
ment. Agricultural co-operative societies play an important part in 
the economic system. In 1935 the total number of these societies was 
8,738, with an aggregate membership of 1,023,375 and a turnover of 
about 8,075 million dinars. 

Among the other measures taken to assist agriculture, reference 
should be made to the Decree remitting and regulating farmers’ 
indebtedness. The amount of this indebtedness was fixed in 1933 at 
about 7,000 million dinars. Another Decree relating to Chambers of 
Agriculture enables the farmers’ representatives to protect agricul- 
tural interests by methods similar to those available in Yugoslavia for 
other branches of the economic system. Various measures have also 
been taken to substitute new kinds of farming for those hitherto 
practised. Further, a Decree has been issued relating to large-scale 
public works which will no doubt help indirectly to improve the posi- 
tion of the rural population. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


In general, information as to the number of agricultural labourers 
is lacking. The families shown in one of the tables as having no income 
registered in the cadastral survey and therefore not being liable to 
pay State taxes are in fact obliged to find employment and to seek a 
source of livelihood either in industry as unskilled workers or as day 
labourers in the towns, or again, though the number of these is negli- 
gible, as agricultural labourers. This class of the population is glad to 
emigrate when an opportunity arises. According to data supplied by 
the public employment exchanges, there were in May 1937 only 
4,063 persons looking for employment in agriculture or gardening, 
and 3,263 in forestry. The real number is undoubtedly higher, the 
low figures given being due to the fact that there is not much demand 
for agricultural labour. Reference to emigration statistics compiled 
prior to the introduction of restrictive measures shows that the total 
number of persons emigrating overseas in 1927 was 21,976, of whom 
15,075 were farmers. In 1930 there were 25,409 continental emigrants, 
of whom 13,000 were farmers. 

Rural workers who find temporary employment in industry or in 
the towns are of course covered by the same general measures of pro- 
tection as apply to all other workers. 

Most of the agricultural labourers are to be found in the former 
Voivodina territory. Not holding any land, they work on the large 
estates and are paid partly in cash and partly in kind. Persons simi- 
larly placed exist to some extent in every part of the country. In the 
Voivodina territory they number 150,000, according to figures supplied 
by the National Federation of Farm Labourers, which has its head- 
quarters in Novi Sad. 

In Slovenia there are some 1,500 vineyard labourers, who have 
organised a trade union with headquarters in Ljutomer. The National 
Federation of Farm Labourers, mentioned above, has a membership 
of about 6,000. It is established under the Act of 18 September 1931 
relating to associations and meetings. There are also four trade 
unions of wood workers, which are combined in a Federation of Wood 
Workers. This Federation has a section for forestry workers and 
miners, the number of forestry workers being about 8,000. They 
belong to different political parties. 


PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


The general provisions of the Act of 28 February 1922 relating to 
the protection of workers do not apply to agricultural and forestry 
workers. The provisions regulating hours of work and overtime, night 
work of women and children, the minimum age for admission to 
employment, chambers of labour, and workers’ delegates, are thus not 
applicable to agricultural workers, nor is the Decree of 13 February 
1937 relating to the establishment of minimum wages, the conclusion 
of collective agreements, and conciliation and arbitration. Section 35 
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of this Decree, however, provides that minimum wages may, if neces- 
sary, be fixed for agricultural workers through Orders issued jointly 
by the Ministry of Social Policy and Public Health and the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The same procedure may be adopted in regard to all the 
other matters dealt with in the Decree. If in any particular case the 
agricultural workers concerned are employed on land belonging to the 
State, the approval of the competent Ministry must also be obtained. 
The Decree of 1937 is, however, applicable to forestry workers who earn 
not less than 2 dinars an hour. 

In the absence of these special Orders, the conditions of work of 
agricultural labourers in the Voivodina territory are governed by an 
Order, No. 6994/28, of the Ministry of Social Policy and by instruc- 
tions dated 24 June 1929. These measures together cover every class 
of employment in each district. The parties are free to stipulate such 
conditions of work as they please. In each locality a minimum real 
wage must be fixed that will be sufficient to maintain the worker’s 
family. If the parties do not agree on this wage and on the other con- 
ditions of work, the matter is referred to joint committees set up in 
each locality and consisting of two representatives of each of the parties, 
with a representative of the local authority as chairman. The com- 
mittee then fixes the minimum terms of the contract. A committee 
at Novi Sad, consisting of three workers’ and three employers’ repre- 
sentatives and the economic attaché of the banovina (county), deals 
with all disputes and has power to make binding awards. 

The conditions of work of vineyard labourers are regulated, in 
the absence of special Orders, by a Decree, dated 20 July 1928, of the 
Regional Assembly of Maribor. This Decree deals with the manner in 
which contracts of employment shall be concluded and the elements 
which they must contain, and also with hours of work and overtime 
for vineyard labourers, the rights and duties of the labourers and their 
employers, and the conditions under contracts may be terminated. 
It provides that in every locality where there are vineyard labourers 
committees shall be set up with sole power to settle disputes. Finally, 
this Decree guarantees freedom of association. 

Agricultural workers and domestic servants employed on farms 
were provisionally exempted from the compulsory provisions of the 
Act of 14 May 1922 relating to workers’ insurance. 

Section 6, paragraph 3, of the Act required the Minister of Social 
Policy to make insurance compulsory for permanent agricultural 
workers within a year of the Act’s coming into force. Pending the 
introduction of a complete scheme of social insurance for agricultural 
workers, agricultural undertakings that use steam boilers or machinery 
worked by the elements or by animal power are required under Section 6, 
paragraph 4, of the Act to insure all workers who might be accidentally 
injured by such equipment. Other insurance schemes, such as the 
invalidity, old-age and survivors’ scheme, set up under the Act of 
1922, which came into force on 1 September 1937, will not apply to 
agricultural workers. Forestry workers engaged in felling trees and 
in clearing operations are, however, covered by compulsory sickness, 
accident, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
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According to the statistics of the Central Workers’ Insurance 
Institution, the number of these workers insured in 1936 was 48,207, 
of whom 8,000 were workers collectively insured against accidents and 
45,207 were forestry workers engaged in clearing and felling. Fisher- 
men are provisionally exempted from the Act of 1922. 

Insurance is compulsory for workers employed on threshing 
machines. In order to avoid accidents and to make the work less 
exhausting, it is recommended that work on threshing machines 
should not begin before 8 a.m. or continue after 8 p.m., the work 
being organised in shifts and sufficient time being allowed for rest 
periods. 

Agricultural workers seeking employment through the public em- 
ployment exchanges are entitled to certain benefits, including relief in 
cash, not to exceed 300 dinars a year, which is granted by the public 
employment exchanges so far as funds are available. The regulations 
of 23 April 1937 providing for the extension of facilities by State 
railway and shipping undertakings stipulate that seasonal workers 
travelling from one place to another with a view to taking up or finding 
employment, or returning home after being employed either individ- 
ually or in groups, are entitled to transport at 50 per cent. of the 
normal third-class fares. In exceptional cases the employment 
exchanges may give seasonal workers vouchers for transport at 
75 per cent. less than the normal fares. 


CONCLUSION 


Generaliy speaking, most of the legislation relating to labour pro- 
tection and social insurance does not apply to purely agricultural 
workers. This is because Yugoslavia depends almost entirely on small 
peasant holding with a limited yield and, except in certain parts of 
the country, there are not many agricultural labourers. Those who 
do exist bear no resemblance to the agricultural workers of other 
European countries, especially those where agriculture is more highly 
industrialised. 

It has been shown, also, that special measures for the protection 
and insurance of agricultural workers have not been introduced in 
Yugoslavia on any large scale. That state of affairs is again due to the 
special character of agricultural labour in that country, where small 
holdings are the rule, and where the main problem is that of raising the 
standard of living of the rural population as a whole. It is this prob- 
lem which must absorb the attention of the authorities for a long 
time to come. 
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Social Insurance in the U.S.S.R., 1933-1937 


Some five years ago, on 23 June 1933, a Decree was issued jointly 
by the Central Executive Committee, the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, and the Central Trade Union Council, of the U.S.S.R. provid- 
ing for the fusion of the People’s Commissariat of Labour and its 
local offices with the services of the Central Trade Union Council. 
The trade union organisations were thus entrusted with all the duties 
previously performed by the People’s Commissariat of Labour, and 
more particularly with the administration of social insurance. 

The transfer of the management of social insurance to the trade 
union organisations, each of which comprises the workers of a partic- 
ular branch of the economic system, was intended above all to bring 
the insurance institutions into closer contact with the insured popu- 
lation and to adapt benefits to the requirements of the various indus- 
tries, so that the resources of the insurance scheme could be used 
mainly for the benefit of workers whose activities are a determining 
factor in the success of the economic and financial plans of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Decree of 23 June 1933 initiated a new stage in the develop- 
ment of social insurance in the Soviet Union, coinciding with the opera- 
tion of the second Five-Year Plan (1933-1937). 

The International Labour Office has already made a study of the 
Soviet legislation governing social insurance and of the results achieved 
at the beginning of this period 1. Since the publication of that study, 
however, the social insurance legislation has undergone a number of 
amendments, some of which affect the actual structure of the 
scheme. 

Among these amendments attention may be directed in the first 
place to the improvements made during 1936 in the benefits in cash 
and in kind which are granted during pregnancy and confinement. 
Other important reforms were introduced in 1937. The first measure 
adopted in that year was a financial reorganisation of the insurance 
scheme, the effect of which was to relieve the trade unions of the neces- 
sity of drawing on the social insurance budget to meet the cost of 
medical benefits for insured persons, the building of workers’ dwellings, 
and the payment of invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions, all 
this expenditure being transferred to the State and local budgets. 
This step was followed by a reorganisation of the management of 
social insurance, which was approved by the sixth plenary session 
of the Central Trade Union Council. The decisions taken at that 
session led to the establishment of insurance councils attached to the 
works committees, the intention being to enable the insured persons 





1 International Survey of Social Services, 1933, Vol. I, pp. 623-661 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series M, No. 13. Geneva, 1936. 
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to take a larger part in the administration of the insurance scheme. 
Finally, steps were taken to improve the benefits granted to salaried 
employees, who were put on exactly the same footing, for the purposes 
of insurance, as manual workers. 

The innovations introduced during the period of operation of the 
second Five-Year Plan were far-reaching in their effects, since they 
relate to the scope and financial resources of the scheme, the benefits 
granted, and the methods of management. It is in this order that they 
will be studied in the following pages. 


Scope 


The new Soviet Constitution of 5 December 1936 includes among 
the basic rights of the citizen “ the right to material security in old 
age as well as in the event of sickness and loss of capacity to work ”’. 
This right, according to Article 120 of the Constitution, “is ensured 
by the wide development of social insurance of workers and employees 
at the expense of the State, free medical aid, and the provision of a 
wide network of health resorts for the use of the toilers ”’. 

Social insurance against all physical risks as guaranteed by the 
new Constitution is based on the Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R. 
of 1922, as amended, the provisions of which are practically identical 
with those of the Labour Codes of the other Republics belonging to 
the Soviet Union. Section 175 of this Code defines the scope of insur- 
ance in the following terms : 


The social insurance system shall cover all employees, irrespective 
of whether the undertakings, institutions, or businesses, in which 
they are employed are State, public, co-operative, established under a 
concession or lease, of mixed character, or private, or whether they are 
pone se by private individuals, and also irrespective of the nature 
and duration of their employment and the method of remuneration. 


Although all wage earners are thus liable to compulsory insurance, 
a few classes of workers are not entitled to all the statutory benefits. 
For example, certain classes of seasonal and temporary workers are 
not insured against the risk of permanent incapacity, unless disabled 
as the result of an industrial accident or disease. Up to 1937, also, 
salaried employees had not the full rights of workers as regards social 
insurance. This discrimination was ended, however, by a Decree of 
31 July 1937, which brought salaried employees within the scope of the 
old-age pension scheme, previously applicable only to manual workers. 
On the same date the Council of People’s Commissars removed the 
legal restrictions which, before the entry into operation of the new 
Constitution, withheld old-age, invalidity and survivors’ pensions 
from persons deprived of their electoral rights owing to their social 
origin or previous activities. 

The class of insured persons coincides to all intents and purposes 
with that of wage earners. The increase in the insured population 
during the years 1929-1987 merely reflects the extremely rapid rise 
in the number of employed persons in the Soviet Union during 
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the first two quinquennial stages of the industrialisation of the 
country. 

The size of the insured population from 1929 to 1936 is shown 
below ! : 


Thousands Thousands 


In 1937 the number of insured persons again rose by over a million 
to about 26,700,000 2. 

The size of the wage-earning population covered by the social 
insurance legislation in relation to the total population of the Soviet 
Union may be seen from the figures given below for the years 1928, 
1934, and 1987, to which the figures for 1913 have been added for 
purposes of comparison *. These figures include wage earners and 
members of their families. 





Wage earners as a percentage of the total 
population 





1928 1934 1937 





Industrial workers and employees 
(industry, transport, building, 
social and cultural institutions, 
and public officials) 


Agricultural workers ! 





Total 























_* Agricultural workers now comprise workers and employees in State agricultural under- 
takings (sovkhozy) and tractor and agricultural machinery stations (M.T.S.). 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The financial resources of the insurance scheme are derived from 
contributions in proportion to wages. These contributions are paid by 
the undertakings, institutions, businesses, or individuals, employing 
workers, and no part of the contribution may be charged to the worker 
or deducted from his wages. As all undertakings, institutions, and 





1 Voprosy Profdvizheniya, 1937, No. 20, pp. 16-17. 

2 Pravda, 14 May 1938. 

3 Report by Mr. Molotov on the work of the Government, submitted to the 
Seventh Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. (Trud, 29 January 1935). The figures 
for 1987 are taken from Pravda, 19 October 1937. 
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businesses, employing paid labour are State property, the Soviet 
scheme is described in the Constitution of 1986 as “ social insurance 
of workers and employees at the expense of the State ”’. 

The right to benefit does not depend on payment of the contribu- 
tion. Section 179 of the Labour Code expressly states that failure 
to pay the contribution may in no case deprive a worker of insurance 
benefit. 

Another important feature of the Soviet scheme is the inclusive 
nature of the contribution. The undertaking pays a single inclusive 
contribution for its workers which covers all the risks mentioned in 
the legislation. Until 1937 these risks were the following : temporary 
incapacity resulting from an accident, an occupational disease, or 
illness other than an occupational disease, or pregnancy or confinement, 
together with permanent incapacity, old age, and death. 

Before the financial reorganisation there were no less than four 
contribution scales in force. These scales were lowered slightly from 
1 January 1935 to allow for the increase in wages which followed the 
abolition of ration cards for bread and other commodities. The reduc- 
tion was intended to maintain the former level of contributions, which 
were calculated on the basis of actual earnings including the extra 
pay granted after the abolition of ration cards. 

The highest and so-called normal scale, introduced in 1921, applied 
to all undertakings and establishments which were not given the benefit 
of special scales. The rate of the contribution charged to these under- 
takings varied, according to the risks incurred and the unhealthy or 
dangerous nature of the work, from 17.2 to 28.6 per cent. of wages 
(from 15.7 to 21.6 per cent. after 1 January 1935). 

Many undertakings, however, especially in the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries, were authorised by the Government in 1923-1924 
to apply a lower scale, called the temporary privileged scale, which 
remained in force until 1987, and under which the contribution rate 
varied from 10.75 to 15 per cent. of wages (from 9 to 18.7 per cent. 
after 1 January 1935). 

There was also a special scale in force for workers not insured 
against all risks, which applied more particularly to seasonal and 
temporary workers, and under which the contribution rate varied from 
0.5 to 8 per cent. of wages (from 0.5 to 7.8 per cent. after 1 January 
1935). 

Finally, from 1927 onward, in order to simplify the calculation 
of contributions payable by undertakings subject to different scales, 
average rates established by the Central Trade Union Council were 
fixed for organisations engaged in the storage and transport of goods, 
for the railways, for construction work (new buildings), and for State 
agricultural undertakings. These rates varied from 8 to 20.5 per cent. 
of wages (from 7.8 to 18.8 per cent. after 1 January 1935). 

The application of these various scales was a complicated matter 
and many trade unions had to charge contributions calculated accord- 
ing to different scales. Moreover, a considerable part of the contri- 
butions collected by the unions had to be paid over to other organisa- 
tions or institutions ; these sums included, for example, those ear- 
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marked for medical benefits, provided by the, public health organisa- 
tions and paid for partly by the insurance scheme and partly from the 
State and local budgets. Similarly, the building of workers’ dwellings 
was financed partly by the insurance scheme and partly from the 
State and local budgets. Benefits due in respect of old age, invalidity, 
or death, were paid in some cases by the inter-trade-union organisa- 
tions, in others by the works committees, and sometimes by the social 
welfare institutions. 

It was stated in the bulletin of the Central Trade Union Council 
early in 1937 | that a reform of the financial organisation of the social 
insurance scheme was long overdue. The writer continued : 


The method of financing the general expenditure of the State 
with the help of the resources of the social insurance scheme—a 
method which was evolved during a period of years and which in its 
time had a definite political and practical significance—now acts 
as a brake on the progress of insurance and on the financing of Govern- 
ment measures in connection with the protection of health, the build- 
ing of houses, etc. 


A Decree was issued on 23 March 1937 to put an end to this state 
of affairs. 

This Decree relieved the social insurance budget of expenditure 
for medical benefits, the building of workers’ dwellings, and invalidity, 
old-age and survivors’ pensions. All this expenditure was transferred 
to the State and local budgets. It may be noted that in 1936 the social 
insurance budget, fixed at 8,380 million roubles, provided for an 
outlay of nearly 2,000 million roubles, or 23.1 per cent. of the total, 
on medical benefits for insured persons, 800 million roubles, or 9.5 per 
cent., on workers’ dwellings, and 1,250 million roubles, or 14.9 per cent., 
on pensions and the organisation of work for disabled persons. The 
only pensions appearing in the social insurance budget in future will 
be those paid to persons engaged in remunerated employment. 

The Decree of 23 March 1937 also made radical changes in the 
contributions, which continue to be charged exclusively to the under- 
takings. From 1 January 1937 the old contribution rates were abol- 
ished and contributions fixed between 3.8 and 10.7 per cent. of wages 
for the different unions or groups of unions. For example, the rate 
of 3.8 per cent. applies to undertakings employing workers affiliated 
to the unions of forest and logging workers, while the leather workers’ 
union collects a contribution of 6.6 per cent. of wages, the steel workers’ 
unions 8.7 per cent., and the union of workers in the nitrogen and 
specialised chemical industry 10.7 per cent. 

In fixing the new contribution rates, allowance was made for the 
changes made in the social insurance budget by the Decree of 23 March 
1937 and for increases in certain items of expenditure (maternity 
benefit and outlay on rest homes and sanatoria). It was pointed out # 
that the average insurance contribution payable under the new rates 
amounted to 6.8 per cent. of the wages fund, as compared with 13.1 





1 Voprosy Profdvizheniya, 1937, No. 7-8, pp. 48 ff. 
2 Voprosy Profdvizheniya, 1987, No. 7-8, p. 51. 
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per cent. prior to the reform, and that if the volume of benefits had 
not undergone any change in 1937 the average rate would have been 
only 5 per cent. of wages. 

The following table shows the total income of the insurance scheme 
during the years 1929-1936 : 





Income per insured person 





aoe ineems 3 
(million roubles) Index numbers 
Roubles (1929 = 100) 





1,827.1 100.0 
1,808.8 109.1 
2,849.5 132.9 
4,400.8 161.9 
4,794.8 178.3 
5,859.8 ’ 201.6 
7,157.0 236.3 


9,013.8 289.7 




















The first budget drawn up after the trade unions were relieved 
of expenditure on medical benefits, housing, and invalidity, old-age 
and survivors’ pensions, which in 1936 absorbed about half the insur- 
ance income, was for the year 1937. In this budget income was esti- 
mated at 5,292 million roubles. In the 1938 budget an income of 
6,323 million roubles was anticipated as against about 5,500 million 
roubles actually received in 1937. 


BENEFITS 


The transfer of the administration of social insurance to the trade 
unions made it possible to inaugurate a new benefit policy increasingly 
adapted to the economic plans of the Government. In a report sub- 
mitted to a plenary session of the Central Trade Union Council held 
from 25 to 29 June 1933, Mr. Svernik, First Secretary of the Council, 
stated ?: 


We must really convert social insurance into a powerful weapon 
capable of improving the material position of the workers and of 
increasing their efficiency.... 

A stop must be put to the bureaucratic spirit and the equalitarian 
policy in social insurance. The whole practice of social insurance 
must be transformed with a view to securing a privileged position for 
shock workers and those with long service. Our chief interest must 





1 Voprosy Profdvizheniya, 1937, No. 20, pp. 16-17 ; Trud, 29 September 1937. 
2 Voprosy Strakhovaniya, 1933, No. 7-8, p. 15. 
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lie in the campaign against the instability of labour. We must handle 
the social insurance weapon so as to promote the attachment of 
the worker to the undertaking and to strike heavily at malingerers, 
impostors, and those working for the disorganisation of production. 


According to this report, the assistance of the workers actively 
engaged in the accomplishment of the economic plans and the applica- 
tion of standards of output should be the main consideration of the 
trade unions in the administration of social insurance. These ideas 
were embodied in a resolution passed by the plenary session of the 
Central Trade Union Council in June 1933 and since then have 
dominated trade union policy in regard to the allocation of benefits. 

These benefits are many and varied. The increase in their volume 
during the period 1933-1937 is shown in the table ! given below, which 
divides them into three groups. 

The first group comprises benefits which continue to be provided 
directly by the trade union organisations after the reforms introduced 
by the Decree of 23 March 1937. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE EXPENDITURE 
(Million roubles) 





1933 1934 





I. Expenditure of the trade 
unions on social insurance 1,829.7 
including : 

Benefit for temporary 
incapacity 933.0 
Benefit for pregnancy 
and confinement . 110.2 
Pensions for workers con- 
tinuing in remunerated 
employment 120.0 
Benefits for children of 
insured persons 110.4 
Rest homes, sanatoria, 
curative centres, and 
travel 238.0 803.5 
Subsidies to mutual-aid 
societies for workers and 
employees 14.7 15.0 

II. Invalidity, old-age and sur- 
vivors’ pensions and assist- 
ance for disabled persons 554.6 727.1 





Total 2,009.0 | 2,566.8 


. Expenditure for medical 
assistance, children’s play- 
grounds, etc. 2,794.5 | 2,972.4 


Grand total 4,803.5 | 5,589.2 



































1 Voprosy Profdvizheniya, 1937, No. 20, p. 17. 
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The second group consists of invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
pensions and assistance for disabled persons. 

In the third group are shown the amounts charged to the social 
insurance budget until 1937 and then transferred to the Public Health 
Commissariats, which are responsible for providing medical benefits 
for the whole population irrespective of insurance. 

The following table shows the same amounts as percentages of the 
total expenditure. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE 








I. Expenditure of the trade 
unions on social insurance 
including : 

Benefit for temporary 
incapacity 

Benefit for pregnancy 
and confinement 
Pensions for workers con- 
tinuing in remunerated 
employment 

Benefits for children of 
insured persons 

Rest homes, sanatoria, 
curative centres, and 
travel 

Subsidies to mutual-aid 
societies for workers and 
employees 

II. Invalidity, old-age and sur- 
vivors’ pensions and assist- 
ance for disabled persons 


Total 





III. Expenditure for medical 
assistance, children’s play- 
grounds, etc. 58.2 53.7 ld . — 





Grand total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


























To complete the information shown in these tables a few details 
are given below of the estimated results of the 1937 plan and the main 
items of the social insurance budget for 1938, which provided for a 
total expenditure of 5,900 million roubles. 1 





1 Pravda, 19 May 1938. For details of the social insurance budgets of the 
U.S.S.R. for the years 1934-1938, cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. L, 
No. 11, 11 June 1934, p. 875; Vol. LV, No. 10, 2 Sept. 1935, p. 276; Vol. LX, 
No. 6, 9 Nov. 1936, p. 232 ; Vol. LXITII, No. 11, 18 Sept. 1987, p. 346 ; Vol. LXVI, 
No. 10, 6 June 1938, p. 272. 
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1937 
Estimated 
expenditure 
(million 





Benefit for temporary incapacity 
Benefit for pregnancy and confinement 


Pensions to workers continuing in remunerated 
employment 


Layette and nursing allowances 

Rest homes, sanatoria, and curative centres 

Pioneer camps, children’s sanatoria, assistance 
away from school, and relief for parents tem- 
porarily in need 

Tourist travel, mountaineering, and physical 
culture 

Special diets for the sick 

Subsidies to mutual-aid funds for workers and 
employees 

















The most important of the insurance benefits provided directly 
by the trade union organisations are undoubtedly those granted in 
connection with temporary incapacity. The rates of these benefits 
depend on a number of factors: the nature of the work performed, 
membership of a trade union, period of service, and membership of a 
shock brigade. Thus, for example, a worker who is a trade unionist 
and employed in a State undertaking, and who has completed at least 
three years’ work including an unbroken period of two years in the 
same undertaking, is entitled to benefit equal to full wages from the 
first day of incapacity. If the worker has been employed without 
interruption in the same undertaking between one to two years, he 
receives two-thirds of his wages during the first twenty days of incapa- 
city, and full wages from the twenty-first day of absence. A non- 
trade-unionist worker receives only half his wages during the first 
thirty days of incapacity and two-thirds of his wages during the rest 
of his absence. 

The total annual expenditure on benefits for temporary incapacity 
increased during the period under review, but its relative importance 
in the social insurance budget decreased in 1937 and in 1938. Between 
1933 and 1936 the expenditure on benefits for temporary incapacity 
absorbed about 50 per cent. of the total direct expenditure of the 
unions, but in the 1937 budget this expenditure represented only 
89.1 per cent., and, in the 19388 budget 36.2 per cent., of the total. 
This relative decrease is explained primarily by the very large increase 
in the estimates for maternity benefits. It is also partly due to the 
effort made by the trade unions to reduce the number of applications 
for sickness benefit and to the more regular check kept on the issue of 
medical certificates. According to instructions issued on 31 July 1937, 
a medical practitioner may issue a medical certificate only for three 
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days at a time and for a total of ten days in each case of sickness or 
accident. The certificate may be prolonged beyond this maximum 
only with the approval of the chief medical officer or a special com- 
mittee of the medical institution concerned. 

A report on the social insurance budget for 1938 submitted by 
Mr. Svernik to the militant trade unionists of Moscow! states that in 
1937 the number of cases of sickness and accident in a’ series of 
industries fell by 20 per cent. or more in comparison with the previous 
year. This was achieved, for example, in the heavy engineering trades, 
in the cotton industry of Moscow and Leningrad, and in the manu- 
facture of tractors, hosiery, etc. The fact that other industries did not 
obtain such good results is attributed by Mr. Svernik to the failure 
of the trade union leaders to bring down the rates as they should 
have done in the interests of the working class. He points out that all 
reductions in the number of cases of sickness lead to a considerable 
saving of money, and that under the legislation in force 75 per cent. 
of the savings made on benefits for temporary incapacity remains 
at the disposal of the works committees and is used by them to 
improve the living conditions of the workers and salaried employees. 

Expenditure on pregnancy and confinement benefits, which are 
assessed in the same way as benefits for temporary incapacity, 
shows both an absolute and a relative increase. Between 1933 and 1936 
this expenditure increased progressively ; in 1933 it was 5.8 per cent. 
of the insurance expenditure met directly by the trade unions, and 
in 1936 it was 9.8 per cent. In the 1937 budget, these benefits were 
estimated at 16.3 per cent. of the total, and in the 1938 budget at 
16.8 per cent. Benefits for children of insured persons underwent 
a similar increase. These benefits include layette and nursing allow- 
ances, maintenance in pioneer camps and sanatoria for children, 
assistance outside school, and relief for parents who are momentarily 
in need. Between 1933 and 1936, expenditure for such purposes varied 
between 6 and 7 per cent. of the insurance benefits paid directly by the 
trade unions. In the 1987 budget it amounted to 10.5 per cent., and 
in the 1938 budget to 11.1 per cent. 

The increase in expenditure on maternity and children’s benefits 
resulted from the changes introduced by the Decree of 27 June 1936 
relating to maternity protection. This Decree, which was submitted 
to the people for discussion, included provisions for the prohibition 
of abortion, increase of childbirth benefits, assistance of mothers of 
large families, extension of the system of maternity hospitals, nurseries, 
and kindergartens, more severe penalties for non-payment of main- 
tenance, and changes in the divorce law. After the issue of this Decree, 
the period of maternity leave for women salaried employees was 
increased to 56 days before and 56 days after confinement ; under 
the legislation previously in force this period was fixed for most 
women salaried employees at 42 days before and 42 days after 
confinement, only working women being entitled to 56 days before and 





1 Sotsialnoe Strakhovanie, 1938, No. 10, pp. 1 ff. 
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56 days after confinement. The layette allowance was raised from 82 
to 45 roubles, and the monthly nursing allowance from 5 to 10 roubles. 

Some months later, the Presidium of the Central Trade Union 
Council decided to abolish, from 1 April 1937, the limit of 300 roubles 
a month previously imposed on pregnancy and confinement benefits 
granted to women salaried employees, thus placing these workers 
on exactly the same footing as other working women in regard to 
maternity benefits. 

The Decree issued by the Council of People’s Commissaries on 
12 May 1938 approving the social insurance budget for 1938 provided 
among other things for the sum of 159,300,000 roubles to be used to 
send a larger number of children to the pioneer camps (398,000, as 
against 309,000 in 1937). Prior to 1938, no organisation was directly 
responsible for the management of these camps, but from 1938 on 
they will be managed by the works committees and the local com- 
mittees and are to be adapted to the requirements of the undertakings 
and establishments which they are called upon to serve. 

Growing importance is being given in the social insurance budget 
to the maintenance and building of rest homes, sanatoria, and curative 
centres, which account for 17.6 per cent. of the total expenditure in 
1938, and latterly also to workers’ travelling facilities (allotted 
50,000,000 roubles, or 0.8 per cent. of the total, in 1988). According 
to the report mentioned above }, the trade unions now possess 621 rest 
homes and 216 sanatoria. Their 1938 programme provided for the issue 
of 2,280,000 travelling vouchers for rest homes and 1,630,000 vouchers 
for centres where workers may spent their rest days. Provision was 
also made for sending 337,800 workers to local sanatoria and 101,000 
to curative centres.* The estimated expenditure on rest homes, 
sanatoria, and curative centres, during 19388 is 1,034,200,000 roubles, 
including 58,700,000 roubles for building purposes. 

The way in which similar plans established for previous years 
have been carried out has been the subject of severe criticism. For 
example, in the report on the 1988 budget it is pointed out that, 
despite the great need for rest homes and sanatoria, the existing 
institutions are not always fully utilised. The main criticism, however, 
is directed against the slowness displayed in the building of new 
sanatoria and rest homes. For example, the Decree of 12 May 1938 
states that only 58 per cent. of the building programme for 1937 
was completed. As a result building credits amounting to 33 million 
roubles remained untouched. 

Criticism has also been expressed in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the funds set aside for the arrangement of special diets for 
the sick, which includes the establishment and maintenance of dietetic 
restaurants for persons suffering from gastro-intestinal disorders. 





1 Sotsialnoe Strakhovanie, 1938, No. 10, p. 17. 

2 According to Sotsialnoe Strakhovanie, 1988, No. 9, p. 31, the curative centres 
of the U.S.S.R. treated in 1937 a total of over 900,000 persons, or 20 per cent. 
more than at the beginning of the second Five-Year Plan. Of this number 650,000 
passed through sanatoria. At the beginning of 1938 the sanatoria had a total 
of 112,000 beds, which showed an increase of about 48 per cent. in the last five 
years. 
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Expenditure for this purpose amounted to about 92,000,000 roubles 
in 1987. The 1988 budget fixed this item at 99,600,000 roubles, or 
1.7 per cent. of the total. A recent enquiry made by the supervisory 
board for medical institutions and children’s establishments attached 
to the social insurance section of the Central Trade Union Council 
showed that during the last few years the organisation of dietetic 
facilities for sick persons had fallen off and that the number of special 
restaurants had diminished’. According to the report mentioned 
above, only 45 of the 75 dietetic restaurants established in Moscow 
were in existence at the end of 1987. In the Donetz basin the number 
of special restaurants has fallen by 90 per cent. 

Among the benefits specially mentioned in the latest report of the 
First Secretary of the Central Trade Union Council, attention may be 
called to the subsidies granted from the social insurance budget to 
mutual-aid funds for workers and salaried employees. In the 1938 
insurance budget these subsidies amount to 104,200,000 roubles. 
In addition, the mutual-aid funds receive grants from the trade union 
budget. Up to the end of 1937 these grants might be equal to the 
amounts included in the insurance budget, but from 1938 they have 
been reduced by one-half. The report on the 1938 insurance budget 
stated that it had been proposed to abolish independent mutual-aid 
funds and to transfer their functions to the works committees, which 
would then be responsible for all benefit payments. Mr. Svernik was 
opposed to this suggestion, however, and recommended the contin- 
uance of mutual-aid funds. In his view, the works committees should 
pay more attention to the activities of these institutions. At present 
the mutual-aid funds grant assistance in cases of urgent need and for 
the most part make small loans in anticipation of wages. In 
Mr. Svernik’s opinion, they should extend their sphere of activity 
somewhat and co-operate in the work of raising the cultural level of 
the workers. 

Old-age and invalidity pensions granted to workers continuing 
in employment still form part of the benefits paid directly by the trade 
unions. The conditions governing the grant of these two forms of 
benefit have not been changed since the reforms introduced on 23 March 
1937, except by the Decree of 31 July 1937 providing for the extension 
of old-age insurance to salaried employees and the placing of salaried 
employees on the same footing as other workers for purposes of insur- 
ance. ' 

Old-age pensions are granted to men at sixty years of age after 
25 years’ service and to women at fifty-five years after 20 years’ ser- 
vice. Persons employed on underground work or other unhealthy 
jobs are entitled to the pension at fifty years of age after 20 years’ 
service including 10 years’ underground or unhealthy work. For work- 
ers employed in the basic industries the pension amounts to 55 per 
cent. of wages, and for other classes of workers to 50 per cent. Miners 
employed underground and workers engaged in unhealthy work 
receive a pension equal to 60 per cent. of wages. Increased pensions 





1 Sotsialnoe Strakhovanie, 1938, No. 7, p. 5. 
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are provided for Stakhanovists and members of shock brigades. The 
basic wage taken into account for the assessment of pensions, however, 
may not exceed 300 roubles a month. When a person in receipt of a 
pension continues to work, the sum of his pension and wages may not 
exceed his former wage, whatever its amount. 

The same remarks apply to invalidity pensions, which vary accord- 
ing to whether disablement is caused by an industrial accident, an 
occupational disease, or a non-occupational cause. In the first two 
cases, no qualifying period is imposed and the amount of the pension 
varies between full and half wages according to the group (three in 
all) to which the disabled person belongs. The payment of pensions 
for invalidity arising out of non-occupational causes is subject to a 
qualifying period which varies in length with the age at which the 
person is disabled. In this case the pension varies with the nature of 
the work performed by the disabled person and his wages, the maximum 
pension being equal to full wages and the minimum pension to 46 per 
cent. of wages. 

Soviet legislation, it should be added, also provides for the grant 
of an inclusive pension to the dependants of a deceased insured person. 
This pension amounts to a minimum of 50 per cent. of the deceased 
person’s pension if there is only one dependant and to a maximum 
of 125 per cent. in the case of three or more survivors. Survivors’ 
pensions are assessed on the basis of the pension which the deceased 
person would have received if he had been incapacitated and had 
belonged to the group which includes persons who have lost the capa- 
city to work efficiently in their former or any other occupation. 

In 1936 the social insurance budget set aside the sum of 
1,250,000,000 roubles (14.9 per cent. of the total expenditure) to cover 
the cost of the different classes of pensions and the organisation of 
work for disabled persons. Since the enforcement of the Decree of 
23 March 1937, however, only pensions payable to persons still in 
employment are paid from the social insurance budget. For these 
pensions the sum of 247,900,000 roubles (4.9 per cent. of the total) 
was earmarked in the 1937 budget and 314,700,000 roubles (5.3 per 
cent. of the total) in the 1938 budget. All other classes of pensions, 
including retiring pensions for educational workers, medical and vete- 
rinary workers and agricultural engineers employed in rural districts, 
and the navigating staff of civil aviation services, as well as assistance 
for disabled persons, are charged to the State and local budgets and are 
paid by the Commissariats of Social Welfare of the federated Republics 
and their local branches. In the R.S.F.S.R. for example, the changes 
made by the Decree of 28 March 1987 increased the number of pen- 
sioners dependent on the Commissariat of Social Welfare by 1,200,000.1 

Finally, there is the outlay for medical benefits, which is borne 
by the Commissariats of Public Health of the U.S.S.R. and the 
federated Republics and their local branches. Until 1987 medical 
benefits were financed jointly by the social insurance budget, State and 
local budgets, etc. The public health budget of the R.S.F.S.R., for 





1 Sotsialnoe Obespechenie, 1937, No. 4, p. 8. 
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example, was financed between 1933 and 1935 as shown below (in 
millions of roubles). + 





Income from 





Total income 
Social Local 
insurance budgets 





606.7 596.5 1,505.7 
780.5 806.6 1,928.5 


1,042.6 1,462.5 : 3,062.8 





























In 19386, the social insurance budget included the sum of 
1,915,000,000 roubles for medical benefits. But from 1937 onward 
expenditure for medical benefits, as well as for nurseries and kinder- 
gartens, no longer figures in the insurance budget except for a certain 
amount earmarked to cover the cost of medical supervision exercised 
by the trade union organisations. 

Commenting on the changes made in the social insurance system 
in March 1937, the review Voprosy Strakhovaniya ® said : 

Relieving the social insurance budget of the cost of medical bene- 
fits, nurseries and kindergartens, and workers’ dwellings, in no way 
reduces the State’s expenditure for these purposes. In 1936 a total 
of 6,169,400,000 roubles was devoted to medical benefits in the State 
and social insurance budgets, but in 1937 the sum of 6,870,100,000 
roubles was included for this item in the State budget alone ; the total 
sum earmarked for nurseries in the two budgets in 1936 was 
525,000,000 roubles, but in 1937 the amount granted from the State 
budget alone was 773,000,000 roubles. 


The trade unions were thus relieved of all participation in the cost 
of medical benefits and pensions paid to persons not in employment. 
They are still required, however, to supervise the award of these 
benefits. The Order of 23 March 1937 stipulates that the trade unions 
must co-operate extensively in the activities of the public health 
institutions so as to improve the working of clinics, polyclinics, nur- 
series, maternity homes, kindergartens, etc. The same Order enjoins 
the trade unions to supervise the payment of pensions by the social 
welfare institutions and the proper utilisation of the funds allotted 
to the service of pensions and the organisation of work for disabled 
persons. 

ADMINISTRATION 


The system of administration of social insurance was radically 
changed in 1983 when the territorial funds were abolished and the 
management of the scheme was transferred to the Central Trade 





1 Report submitted to the Sixteenth Congress of Soviets of the R.S.F.S.R. 
by the People’s Commissar of Public Health, 1935, p. 60. 
2 1987, No. 15, p. 11. 
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Union Council and its affiliated organisations. The insured population 
was distributed among the new trade union funds set up by the 47 
trade unions existing at that time, each of which comprised all the 
workers employed in a particular branch of the national economic 
system. 

The number of trade unions and the number of insurance funds 
established by them increased rapidly. It was considered that the 
majority of the occupational organisations had too large a membership, 
and in order to bring the unions into closer contact with the working 
masses most of them were subdivided. In a number of cases also the 
headquarters of the unions were transferred from Moscow to the main 
centres of production. In this way the number of unions was increased 
first to 154, and then to 168, and reached 165 in February 1938. 4 

The works committees were entrusted with the management of 
insurance in the undertakings. Each of them was required to set up 
a pay centre responsible for determining the right to benefits for 
temporary incapacity and maternity. Each centre was presided over 
by the chairman of the works committee. In order to ensure close con- 
tact with the workers, the works committee appointed “ insurance 
delegates” from among the militant workers, each delegate being 
entrusted with a special job such as helping in the supervision of the 
sick, inspection of dietetic restaurants, supervision of the work of a 
given institution, such as a rest home, etc. 

The activities of the works committees were supervised by the 
local sections or subsections of the trade unions, which were made 
responsible for the collection of the insurance contributions. The local 
sections or subsections were linked up territorially by the inter-trade- 
union organisations (of the town, district, or Republic), which super- 
vised the insurance institutions in their respective areas, concluded 
collective agreements with the public health institutions, awarded 
pensions, etc. 

The last stage in the trade union organisation was formed by the 
central committee of the trade union, which managed social insurance 
for all workers in the industry concerned and was required among other 
things to prepare a social insurance budget for that industry. 

Finally, the whole system was placed under the orders and super- 
vision of the Central Trade Union Council, which was responsible for 
the preparation. and submission to the Government of the social 
insurance budget of the Soviet Union. 

In a report submitted to a plenary session of the Central Trade 
Union Council on 28 April 1937 #, Mr. Svernik summarised the results 
of the reforms introduced in 1983 in the following terms : 


There is no doubt whatever that a general improvement has 
followed the transfer of the administration of social insurance to the 
trade unions. This improvement is seen in the fact that the social 
insurance operations are now carried out in undertakings themselves. 





1 Trud, 17 February 1938. 
2 N. M. SvERNIK: Ob otchetakh proforganov v svyazi s vyborami poslednikh, 
pp. 29-30. Moscow, 1987. 
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The organisation of pay centres in the undertakings in place of the 
territorial insurance funds has ensured a better insurance service 
for the workers and salaried employees. Nevertheless, the adminis- 
tration of social insurance by the trade unions reveals certain grave 
deficiencies. The trade unions have not succeeded in the essential 
task of leading the workers and salaried employees to take part in 
the management of social insurance and the supervision of the large 
amounts spent in this connection. 


In order to improve matters, various measures were suggested 
such as the preparation of a separate insurance budget for each under- 
taking, the abolition of inter-trade-union organisations, and the estab- 
lishment, under the works committees, of social insurance councils, 
of which several were already in existence, as for example in the 
Kuibyshev works at Kolomna. 

The plenary session approved these suggestions and decided to 
establish social insurance councils under the works committees, so as 
to stimulate participation by trade unionists in the management of 
social insurance. The committees were made responsible for the 
assessment of benefit for temporary incapacity, the sending of workers 
and salaried employees to rest homes and sanatoria, the sending of 
workers’ children to nurseries, kindergartens, and pioneer camps, 
and the supervision of medical certificates and medical benefit. 

The duties and the composition of these new primary social insur- 
ance authorities, which have gradually taken the place of the former 
pay centres, were defined by a Decree issued by the Presidium of the 
Central Trade Union Council on 19 September 1937.! In addition, 
the Decree provided for the establishment of social insurance councils 
for the separate workshops in larger undertakings where trade union 
shop committees exist. 

The number of members of the insurance council varies from 9 
to 35. The council is elected, for the period of office of the works 
committee, by a general meeting of workers concerned with social 
insurance : “insurance delegates ’’, members of the workshop social 
insurance councils, insurance doctors, and doctors of the polyclinics 
attached to the undertaking. The composition of the insurance 
council is approved by the works committee and differs to some extent 
from one undertaking to another. 

The working of the social insurance councils since their estab- 
lishment seems to have fulfilled the purpose for which they were set 
up. The Council of People’s Commissars noted this in a Decree issued 
on 12 May 1938, observing that the councils have helped to improve 
the organisation of the system, and “in particular the organisation of 
assistance at home for sick workers and salaried employees and the 
checking of medical certificates ”. The trade union press has, however, 
recently criticised the activities of some of these institutions on the 
grounds that the estimates for temporary incapacity benefit have been 
exceeded and that supervision of hospital establishments is inadequate. 
Attention has also been called to the fact that certain Decrees and 





* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIV, No. 5, 1 Nov. 1937, p. 184. 
6 
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instructions are out of date and do not correspond to present require- 
ments, as for example the regulations relating to “ insurance delegates ”’ 
which were issued by the former Commissariat of Labour. ! 

The various changes made in the administration of the scheme 
since the abolition of the Commissariat of Labour, and in particular 
the establishment of insurance councils in the undertakings, have led 
to the participation of a larger number of trade unionists in the daily 
work of social insurance. According to information supplied by the 
central committees of 134 trade unions with an aggregate membership 
of 20,890,000, there are at present 328,000 “insurance delegates ”’ 
and 201,000 members of insurance councils. ? 

This marked increase in the number of workers definitely associated 
with the management of the scheme was one of the main features 
of social insurance in the U.S.S.R. at the close of the second Five-Year 
Plan. 


Workers’ Compulsory Sickness Insurance 
in Czechoslovakia, 1926-1937 


INTRODUCTION 


The social insurance schemes for workers in Czechoslovakia cover 
the risks of industrial accidents and diseases, maternity, invalidity, 
old age, and death. 

About 3,300,000 insured persons and 4,200,000 members of their 
families benefit from the various general or special social insurance 
schemes, which extend to all wage-paid labour, including workers in 
industry, commerce, agriculture, etc., miners, and salaried employees. 
Officials and employees of the State, the postal and telegraph services, 
and the State railways, are also covered by special schemes *. 

An account is given below of the evolution of the workers’ sickness 
and maternity insurance system during the period 1926-1937. The 
fiftieth anniversary of the introduction of this branch of insurance 
was recently celebrated in Prague. 

Compulsory sickness and maternity insurance for workers was 
introduced in the Austrian territories now incorporated in the Czecho- 
slovak Republic by an Act of 30 March 1888 (gazetted on 6 April 1888). 
This Act applied only to workers in industry, commerce, mining, and 
transport (except maritime transport). Workers employed in agricul- 
ture and forestry, home workers, and domestic servants, were not 
included within its scope. Two-thirds of the contributions were payable 





1 Trud, 11 July 1938. 

2 Sotsialnoe Strakhovanie, 1938, No. 10, p. 7. 

3’ An Act introducing invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance for persons 
exercising independent trades was passed in 1925, but so far has not been put into 
operation. 
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by the insured persons and one-third by the employers. Under this 
scheme only the insured persons were covered and members of their 
families had no right to medical assistance. 

The insurance scheme was amended on several occasions (in 1909, 
1917, 1919, and 1920) before being reorganised by the Workers’ 
Insurance Act of 1924, which came into force on 1 July 1926.1 Two 
amendments of the basic Act were made in 1928 and 1934 ®* for the 
purpose of consolidating the sickness and maternity insurance scheme. 


ScoPE 


The scope of the original Act of 1888, which was rather restricted, 
was extended in subsequent years. In 1909 compulsory insurance was 
extended to persons employed in navigation, and in 1917 members of 
insured persons’ families were granted medical benefits on an optional 
basis. 

After the war, Czechoslovakia was faced with two problems, 
that of co-ordinating the sickness insurance scheme for the whole 
country, and that of extending the class of persons covered by compul- 
sory insurance. 

In Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, which formerly belonged to 
Austria, sickness insurance was governed by the Act of 1888, amended 
as indicated above, while in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia it 
was regulated by the Hungarian Acts of 1891 and 1907. The first step 
towards amalgamation was taken by a Government Order of 22 Sep- 
tember 1919, which was followed by further Orders in 1921, 1922, and 
1923. 

An Act passed in 1919 also widened the scope of the insurance 
scheme by extending it to workers employed in agriculture and fores- 
try, to home workers, and to domestic servants in the service of 
agricultural or other employers. 

An Act of 1920 made it compulsory for the insurance funds to 
grant medical benefit to the insured persons’ families. 

Under an Act of 1924, amended in 1928 and 1934, insurance became 
compulsory for all persons who perform work or render services in 
the Czechoslovak Republic under a contract of employment, service, 
or apprenticeship (as an improver or probationer). Insurance also 
became compulsory for home workers, who are defined as persons 
who perform work at the order or on behalf of one or more employers 
outside the business premises of the employer. 

Persons who perform work or render services by way of subsidiary 
or casual employment are excluded from sickness insurance, and also 
the following classes of persons: (1) miners covered by the special 
insurance scheme introduced by the Act of 11 July 1922, as amended 
by the Act of 3 July 1936 ; (2) employees of the State or other public 
authorities (provinces, districts, or municipalities) and of the railways, 
provided that these employees are entitled to benefits equivalent to 
those granted under the general scheme ; (3) wage earners who are 





1 Legislative Series, 1924, Cz. 4. 
2 Ibid., 1928, Cz. 2; 1984, Cz. 4. 
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in Czechoslovakia temporarily and in attendance on an employer not 
domiciled in Czechoslovakia. 

The average annual number of insured persons is shown in the 
following table. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS 





| 
Total number of | Index number 


Total number of | Index number 
insured persons (1930 = 100) 


insured persons (1930 = 100) Year 





2,303,379 94.22 2,066,824 84.54 
2,295,919 93.91 | 1983 1,884,948 77.10 
1928 2,488,252 101.78 1934 1,878,554 76.84 
1929 2,505,537 102.49 1935 1,918,567 78.48 
1930 2,444,690 100.00 1936 2,063,611 84.41 


1931 2,309,688 94.48 1937 2,257,529 92.35 


























This table brings out the close relationship existing between the 
economic situation of the country and the number of insured persons. 
Three prosperous years, 1928, 1929, and 1930 (which is used as a 
basis of comparison), were followed by three years of depression, 
1933, 1934, and 1935. The subsequent increase in the number of 


insured persons shows the effects of the economic revival. 
Table II shows the average number of insured women included in 
the total number of insured persons. 


TABLE Il. INSURED WOMEN 





Total number of Total number of 


Per cent. 
insured persons women 





2,488,252 — 
2,505,537 896,513 
2,444,690 884,557 


2,309,688 846,295 





2,066,824 779,103 
1,884,948 734,866 
1,878,554 738,234 
1,918,567 752,951 
2,063,611 797,941 


2,257,529 850,256 
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The géneral sickness insurance scheme also covers the sickness and 
maternity risks of a part of the insured salaried employees, the remain- 
der being insured with special sickness insurance funds. As a rule, 
however, salaried employees’ insurance is governed by the Austrian 
Act of 1888 and the Hungarian Act of 1907 (amended on many occa- 
sions) and the Act of 1 July 1926. Maternity insurance is organised 
on the same lines as sickness insurance. The insured persons are 
classified in fifteen wage groups, the average contribution at present 
being equal to 5.7 per cent. of the wage earned. The introduction of 
a single sickness insurance scheme for all salaried employees is still 
under consideration. 

On 31 December 1935 the total number of persons insured was 
458,908, including 130,492 affiliated to the workers’ sickness insurance 
funds and 328,416 affiliated to the special sickness insurance funds for 
salaried employees. 


INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 
Sickness Insurance Funds 


The sickness insurance scheme is administered by self-governing 
institutions called sickness insurance funds. 

Immediately after its formation, the Czechoslovak Republic was 
forced to take a number of measures to improve the organisation of 
insurance. Prior to 1919, the number of sickness funds (works funds, 
occupational guild funds, etc.) was very great but the average member- 
ship of the funds was generally small. The average membership of 


some funds was no more than 600, and several funds had not even 
50 members. 

On 1 July 1919 the total number of sickness insurance funds in 
Czechoslovakia was 2,361. 

The Act of 1919 made a considerable reduction (78 per cent.) in 
this number and prohibited the setting up of new funds. On 31 Decem- 
ber 1986 there were in existence 295 sickness insurance funds of six 
different types : 





' = Average membership 
| Type of fund Number per fund 
} 
| 





District funds 9,086.4 
Agricultural funds 7,929.4 
Works funds 1,264.4 
Occupational guild funds 2,712.3 
Association fund 1 24,751.0 


Friendly society funds 6 


Total 295 











The administrative organs of the sickness insurance funds are : 
(1) the general meeting of delegates ; (2) a managing committee, 
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composed of 12 members including 9 representatives of the insured 
persons (elected by the general meeting of delegates) and 3 employers’ 
representatives ; (8) a supervisory committee, also composed of 
12 members including 9 employers’ representatives and 3 represen- 
tatives of the insured persons ; (4) a director appointed by the Central 
Social Insurance Institution. 


The Central Social Insurance Institution 


The Central Social Insurance Institution was set up by the Act 
of 9 October 1924 1 to manage the general scheme of insurance against 
invalidity, old age and death, and to supervise the work of the sickness 
insurance funds. The Institution is also required to prepare a yearly 
report on the working of the scheme, on the basis of reports received 
from the sickness funds. 

The administrative organs of the Central Institution, which is 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Social Welfare, are: (1) an 
Administrative Board, composed of 12 representatives of the insured 
persons, 12 representatives of the employers, and 16 social insurance 
experts ; (2) a Managing Committee, composed of 10 members includ- 
ing 3 workers’ representatives, 3 employers’ representatives, and 
4 experts ; (3) a Directorate composed of three members. 


Federations of Sickness Insurance Funds 


According to Section 93 of the Act, sickness insurance funds must 
belong to one of the federations of sickness insurance funds. The 
main duty of the federations is to uphold and represent the interests 
of the funds by various means and in particular by : (1) the promotion 
of uniform practice for all sickness funds in the administration of 
sickness insurance ; (2) the conclusion of joint contracts with medical 
practitioners, dentists, dispensing chemists, hospitals, etc. ; (3) co- 
operation in the prevention of social diseases, and especially in com- 
bating tuberculosis, alcoholism, and venereal disease ; (4) the establish- 
ment of curative institutions, sanatoria, etc. ; (5) the provision of 
legal aid, etc. 

At present there are seven federations (four Czech-speaking and 
three German-speaking), of which the most important is the Central 
Union of Sickness Insurance Funds in Prague, with 91 affiliated funds. 

The principal establishments set up by the federations include 
seven hospitals (309 beds), two sanatoria (270 beds), and three conva- 
lescent. homes (122 beds). 

In addition, the federations co-operate closely with a number of 
associations specially engaged in giving preventive and curative treat- 
ment to the workers and their families. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The funds are required to provide benefits in cash and in kind in 
case of sickness or maternity. The necessary resources are derived 





1 Legislative Series, 1924, Cz. 4. 
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mainly from contributions, half of which is payable by the insured 
person and half by the employer. 

The contribution rate is not fixed uniformly for all funds. Although 
as a rule the benefits granted by the funds are the same, the expendi- 
ture entailed varies with the social and economic conditions such as 
sickness incidence, the classification of the insured persons in the 
wage groups, etc., which prevail in the areas of the different funds. 
The rate of the daily contribution is fixed, if it is lower than 5.5 per 
cent, of the average daily earnings, by the fund itself, subject to the 
approval of the Central Social Insurance Institution. The contribution 
rate is fixed by the Central Institution, after consultation with the 
fund concerned, when a contribution of 5.5 per cent. is found to be 
insufficient to cover ordinary expenditure. At present the contribution 
varies from 4.3 to 7.5 per cent. ; the weighted average for all the funds 
during the period 1929-1936 is given below in table III. 


TABLE III, CONTRIBUTION RATES 





1 January 
1 July|i July 
1929 | 1930 





1933 | 1934 





Average contribution as per- 
centage of wages insured 



































The insured persons are divided into ten wage groups according 
to their earnings, as shown below in table IV. 


TABLE IV. WAGE GROUPS 





‘ The average daily wage 
"ae is deemed to be 
(crowns) 





Up to 6 
6 - 10 
10 14 
14 - 18 
18 -— 22 
22 — 25.50 
25.50—28.50 
28.50-31.50 
31.50-34.50 


Over 34.50 
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Table V shows the fluctuations of the average daily wage insured, 
the total amount of annual wages, and the total amount of paid up 


contributions. 


TABLE V. TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS, TOTAL WAGES, AND AVERAGE WAGE 





| 
Total amount of Total amount of Average daily 
contributions paid annual wages wage insured | 
(million crowns) (milliard crowns) (crowns) | 
} 























The figures given above, especially those in the third column, 
reflect the results of the economic depression during the years 1933- 
1985 and the beneficial effects of the economic revival which took 
place in 1936-1937. Taking the figures for 1980 as a basis of comparison, 
it will be seen that the relative results for 1935, when the lowest level 
was reached, and those for 1937 were as follows : 


TABLE VI. INDEX NUMBERS OF INSURED WAGES AND CONTRIBUTIONS 





| 
‘tel bee Contributions paid Average daily wage | 
} 
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Since 1985 the evolution has been satisfactory, but the results for 
1987 are still below the level for 1980. Besides contributions the insur- 
ance funds have other sources of revenue (interest on capital) amount- 
ing to about 100,000,000 crowns a year. 


BENEFITS 


Under the original Act the insured persons were entitled as a rule 
to the following benefits : free medical and obstetrical treatment, free 
medicines and other therapeutic requisites and daily cash benefit 
equal to 60 per cent. of the usual daily wage. These benefits were 
granted during a maximum period of twenty weeks. 

Insured women were entitled to an allowance during the four 
weeks following confinement. 

In case of the death of an insured person, the survivors were 
entitled to funeral benefit equal to 20 times the usual daily wage. 

All the amendments made to the Act of 1888 improved the position 
of the insured persons. Under the Act of 19341, which is at present 
in force, the insured persons and their families are entitled to the 
benefits described below. 


Cash Benefit 


Sickness. An insured person is entitled to daily cash benefit from 
the fourth day of incapacity for a period not exceeding 365 days. 
The rate of cash benefit varies with the wage group, but as a rule it 
is equal to about two-thirds of the average daily wage. Benefit thus 
fixed is payable during 365 days by funds which fix their insurance 
contribution at less than 5 per cent. of the wage earned. Funds which 
fix their contribution between 5 and 5.5 per cent. reduce sickness 
benefit to 50 per cent. of the wage during the first fourteen days and 
pay full benefit only from the fifteenth day of incapacity. Those 
which fix their contribution at more than 5.5 per cent. of the wage 
pay reduced benefit during the first ninety days. Table VII shows the 
various benefit rates. 


TABLE VII. CASH SICKNESS BENEFIT 


(Crowns) 





Wage group: Ill IV Vil | van | IX | 








Average daily wage 27 30 | 33 


Daily sickness 
benefit ° ° 18 22 


Reduced benefit 






































1 Legislative Series, 1934, Cz. 4. 
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Maternity. An insured woman is entitled to a daily allowance equal 
to the daily sickness benefit during six weeks before and six weeks 
after confinement ; further, if she nurses her child, she receives a nursing 
bonus equal to half the daily sickness benefit up to the end of the 
twelfth week after confinement. 


Death. In case of death of an insured person, the survivors are 
entitled to funeral benefit equal to thirty times the average daily 
wage of the insured person, with a minimum of 150 crowns. In case 
of death of a member of the insured person’s family, the insured person 
receives funeral benefit fixed at 60, 180 or 250 crowns according to 
the age of the deceased person (under two, under fourteen, or over 
fourteen). 

Table VIII shows the fluctuations of the aggregate cash benefits 
paid in recent years. 


TABLE VIII. CASH BENEFITS PAID 





Total cash benefits Total sickness benefits 
(million crowns) (million crowns) 





413.12 350.13 
501.43 431.13 
467.66 399.74 
287.89 246.07 
214.09 180.32 


264.21 _— 

















Benefits in Kind 

Sickness. An insured person is entitled to free medical treatment 
and free medicines and other therapeutic requisites for himself and the 
members of his family. Medical benefit is granted from the beginning 
of the sickness for its duration, up to a maximum of one year from 
the date on which the insured person ceases to carry on an insured 
occupation. 

Maternity. An insured woman (or the wife of an insured man) 
is entitled to the free services of a midwife and, if necessary, of a 
doctor. 

Hospital treatment. Medical treatment and daily cash benefit may 
be replaced by hospital treatment at the expense of the sickness 
insurance fund. In this case, the fund pays the cost of transporting 
the sick person to the hospital or other curative establishment. Hospital 
treatment may also be granted to the wife and children of an insured 
person. During the first 28 days of hospital treatment the insured 
person is entitled on behalf of his family to an allowance equal to half 
the cash sickness benefit ; after the expiry of this period an allowance 
equal to the whole daily cash benefit is granted. 
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TABLE IX. BENEFITS IN KIND 
(Million crowns) 





Aggregate Cost of medical ss Cost of hospital 
benefits in kind treatment Cost of medicines cooshens 


























The importance of medical assistance and medicines for the wage 
earners is very great. Medical benefits, which are provided either by 
the sickness funds or by the Central Institution, are intended to ensure : 
(1) the treatment of the insured persons and their restoration to health, 
and (2) the prevention of sickness and premature working incapacity. 

In this work the insurance funds require the services of a number 
of medical practitioners. The Central Institution has also established 
its own preventive and curative services. The federations of sickness 
funds have drawn up, in agreement with the medical associations, 
a model contract which is used by the various funds for the conclusion 
of individual or collective contracts with the doctors. During 1936, 
7,427 contracts were concluded with medical practitioners, and 2,065 
with medical specialists, which means that on an average 306 persons 
were covered by every contract concluded with a medical practitioner 
and 1,101 persons by every contract made with a specialist. 

During the same year, 925,757 cases of illness (including confine- 
ments) were reported, the number of days’ benefit being 20,720,162. 
The average expenditure per case of illness was 515.83 crowns (includ- 
ing 61.19 crowns for treatment in hospitals and 52.73 crowns for treat- 
ment in other establishments), and the average expenditure per day 
of sickness was 24.56 crowns. 

The following table (p, 252) shows the number of medical estab- 
lishments owned by the sickness insurance funds. 

Treatment in sanatoria, baths, and convalescent homes, was granted 
during 1936 in 29,438 cases, the total expenditure involved being 
89,500,000 crowns. The Central Institution refunded the cost of 16,400 
cases (19,000,000 crowns) to the sickness insurance funds. The Central 
Institution also supplements the work of the funds by organising 
preventive and curative treatment on a large scale, and thus makes 
an essential contribution towards the campaign against social diseases. 
It maintains 9 dispensaries for tubercular patients, 2 dispensaries 
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TABLE X. MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENTS BELONGING TO THE SICKNESS 
INSURANCE SYSTEM 





Kind of establishment Number Number of beds 





General dispensaries 384 — 
Special dispensaries 278 — 
Hospitals 82 (946) 
Sanatoria 9 (1,011) 
Baths and curative establishments 83 (2,278) 
Rest and convalescent homes 27 (2,055) 

















for venereal diseases, and 1 sanatorium for the treatment of cardiac 
patients ; a sanatorium for tubercular patients. with 400 beds, is now 
being built. 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The financial administration of the sickness insurance scheme is 
based on the assessment system. Every sickness fund is required to 
establish a reserve fund at least equal to its average annual expenditure 
during the three preceding financial years. This capital is kept as a 
safety reserve for periods of extraordinary expenditure (due to depres- 
sion, epidemics, etc.). 

The results of the financial administration are given in table XI. 


TABLE XI. RESULTS OF FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Cost of ad- 
ministra- 
tion per 

insured 
person 
(crowns) 





Income Expendi- 
per Total ture per Cost of 
insured expenditure insured administration 
person (million crowns) person (million crowns) 
(crowns) (crowns) 


Total income 


Year (million crowns) 





— 906.82 _ 
—_— 935.89 — — 
362.75 973.48 370.25 64.31 
898.85 1,085.38 401.70 66.36 
420.74 1,110.27 419.39 71.64 
410.76 1,086.82 435.43 76.39 
411.08 967.58 427.35 84.07 
405.85 852,11 409.03 86.18 
897.57 770.22 370.91 81.338 
390.34 775.99 366.58 79.84 
391.79 816.57 359.21 76.45 
— 878.81 — — 





























The sickness insurance funds were severely affected by the depres- 
sion, their financial position becoming more and more difficult, and 
this led to a fall in their reserves. As a result of the reforms introduced 
in 1984, and with the improvement of the general economic situation, 
the reserve funds are now in a stronger position. At the end of 1935, 
the total capital possessed by the funds as a whole (after deducting 
deficits shown by several funds) was 364,600,000 crowns. By the end 
of 1936, the total capital had increased to 438,700,000 crowns. 
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CONCLUSION 


The importance of sickness insurance for the employed population 
was recently stressed in a speech made by Mr. Neéas, Minister of Social 
Welfare, before the Central Social Insurance Institution on the occa- 
sion of the 50th anniversary of the compulsory sickness insurance 
system. In the course of his speech, Mr. Neéas said : 


From an economic standpoint, the value and utility of sickness 
insurance and social insurance in general are unquestionable. Insurance 
restores their earning and productive capacity to a considerable 
number of insured persons, and this has a most beneficial effect on the 
standard of living of the population and of the State as a whole. 
Fifty years ago the total number of persons insured in the territories 
now forming our State was about 600,000. To-day their number is 
3,500,000, or with the members of their families over 7,500,000. This 
means that the sickness insurance scheme covers more than 50 per 
cent. of the population of Czechoslovakia. 

The annual income from the contributions charged by the sickness 
insurance funds now amounts to 950,000,000 crowns, while about 
730,000,000 crowns are paid out in benefit every year. 

Since 1 July 1926, when the basic Social Insurance Act came into 
force, the funds have spent 4,000,000,000 crowns on medical treat- 
ment. The funds own 1,300 dispensaries or consulting rooms, 180 
hospitals, sanatoria, bathing establishments, and convalescent homes. 
A considerable amount is also spent on benefit in kind. Cash benefits 
paid to sick persons amount on an average to 600,000 crowns a day, 
or 220,000,000 crowns a year. 

Sickness insurance, together with invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
imsurance, is a powerful aid to economic revival. The capital accu- 
mulated by the sickness insurance funds and by the Central Social 
Insurance Institution is restored to the national economic system in 
the form of loans to the State, municipalities, and other public author- 
ities, with a view to promoting the building of curative institutions, 
roads, workers’ dwellings, etc. The loans already granted by the funds 
and the Central Institution amount to 7,000,000,000 crowns. It is 
indeed difficult to imagine how the State could have got through the 
. periods of economic depression without serious social unrest if the help 
of the social insurance funds had not been forthcoming. 
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Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Textile Industry in Canada’ 


CIRCUMSTANCES GIVING RISE TO THE INVESTIGATION 


On 27 January 1936 Mr. Justice W. F. A. Turgeon of the Court of 
Appeal of Saskatchewan was appointed a Royal Commissioner to 
enquire into and report on the textile industry in Canada. 

The immediate causes which led to this action are set forth in the 
Order in Council by which the appointment was made. On 18 January 
1936 the City Council of Sherbrooke (Quebec) requested the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Finance to take immediate steps to deal 
with the alarming situation which was bound to result from the sudden 
closing down of a rayon mill employing more than a thousand workers. 
The municipal authorities, the Council said, would be unable to cope 
with such a large increase of unemployment. From representations 
made in the press, it appeared that the Dominion Textile Company 
had closed down its rayon mill at Sherbrooke because of trade uncer- 
tainties due mainly to Japanese competition, and that the mill would 
remain closed until these uncertainties had been clarified. Upon 
receipt of the appeal from the City Council an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour was immediately sent to Sherbrooke to report to the 
Dominion Government on the existing conditions. His report convinced 
the Government of the necessity “if the request of the City Council 
of Sherbrooke is to be met and the present situation in the industry 
clarified, for investigation much more searching and extensive than 
is possible at the present time either by officials of any of the Govern- 
ment Departments or by the Tariff Board, and that it can most effec- 
tively be made by the appointment of a Royal Commission, clothed 
with powers to make the enquiry as searching and extensive as may 
be necessary ”’. 

In recommending to the Privy Council that a Royal Commission 
should be set up, the Minister of Finance stressed the “ additional 
and unexpected financial burdens for relief ”’ which are placed upon 
municipalities and Governments by “sudden cessation of operations 
in industrial establishments, especially in the winter season, at a time 
of widespread unemployment ”. He was further of the opinion that 
“ industry generally and especially an industry which has had for years 
the benefit of the protection afforded by the customs tariff should 
recognise its responsibility to carry on operations with due regard to 
its obligation to employees and to the public and not to arbitrarily 
shut down its plants ”. If, however, the Government was to be enabled 
to take appropriate action, on the basis of a proper determination 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on the Teatile Industry. Ottawa, 1938. 
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of the responsibilities of employers, it must be fully informed of all 
the relevant facts. The object of the Royal Commission was therefore 
defined as an enquiry which would make available to the Government 
“full and complete information... covering a period of years with 
respect to costs, profits, wages, salaries and bonuses, tariff protection, 
investment, volume of production and all other matters and things 
which together with information already available to the Government 
will enable sound conclusions to be reached regarding the position 
of this and other branches of the textile industry in relation to British 
and foreign competition, and in particular, the extent to which the 
employer can reasonably and properly be expected to maintain 
employment over periods of temporary difficulty ”’. 

Chapter I of the Commission’s Report is devoted to the immediate 
problem of the reasons for the closing of the rayon mill at Sherbrooke 
on 18 January 1936. It is found that “ the circumstances surrounding 
the closing of the Sherbrooke mill, as they were made to appear, by 
the company, to the Government, to the public and to the company’s 
employees, indicate hasty action, taken without due consideration 
of the real situation, causing, as it was bound to cause, distress and 
alarm, and calculated to impress the Government with the necessity 
of acceding at once to the request ” for more effective tariff protection 
against imports of rayon goods from Japan put before it by a delegation 
of Canadian textile manufacturers which was received by the Govern- 
ment on 14 January 1936, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Chapter II of the Report is concerned with the development of the 
Canadian textile industry which has taken place, it is stated, “as a 
result of the shift from domestic to factory production and the encou- 
ragement of manufacturing in Canada under the Protective Tariff”. 
By 1936, textile manufacturing had become one of the principal 
industrial employments of Canada, giving work to a total of 63,874 
workers. Cotton yarn and cloth mills employed in that year over 
20,000 workers ; hosiery and knit goods plants over 19,000; woollen 
and worsted mills nearly 12,000 ; silk and rayon plants over 10,000 ; 
dyeing and finishing establishments over 1,000; and cordage, rope 
and twine factories over 1,000. 

Cotton manufacturing in Canada received its first strong impetus 
between 1860 and 1865, as a result of the Civil War in the United 
States. Its rapid and large-scale development did not start, however, 
until the adoption by Canada in 1879 of the National Policy of Pro- 
tective Tariffs. The tremendous growth from 1879 to the present has 
been dependent largely on successive increases of the customs duties 
on cotton manufactures. In contrast with the development of cotton 
manufacturing in Great Britain and the United States, the Canadian 
undertakings, almost from the beginning, have tended to integrate 
all the processes of manufacture—spinning, weaving, and finishing. 

The manufacture of woollen goods in Canada was stimulated by 
the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States in 
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1866, which resulted in the imposition of protective duties by the 
United States on imports of raw wool from Canada. The National 
Policy inaugurated in 1879 gave rise to the development of larger 
mills and to a sharp increase in the number of mills. Between 1900 
and 1980, however, the wool textile industry of Canada contracted 
considerably, in part because of the introduction of British Preference 
into the tariff system, but above all because the growing demand for 
a wide variety of patterns and styles of cloth, as the Dominion became 
more urbanised, could more readily be met by British undertakings, 
serving a large market, than by the small Canadian mills. Since 1930, 
however, the manufacture of woollen cloth in Canada has revived 
in response to a higher level of tariff protection. 

The hosiery and knit goods branch of the textile industry in Canada 
has expanded continuously since 1900. Like the other branches of the 
industry, it has been stimulated by the Protective Tariff schedules put 
into force in 1879 and subsequently. With a few minor exceptions 
silk and rayon manufacturing in Canada are almost entirely post-War 
developments. The manufacture of broad silk did not start until 1922, 
and the largest growth of silk weaving has taken place since 1928. 
Although the silk industry did not take its rise from any tariff changes, 
the imposition of higher customs duties in 1930 and 1931 reserved the 
Canadian market almost entirely for Dominion manufacturers. In 
Canada, as in other countries, the extraordinary growth of rayon 
production is a phenomenon of the post-War years. 

There is a considerable difference in the average size of manu- 
facturing establishments between the various branches of the textile 
industry in Canada. Cotton spinning and weaving, as well as the manu- 
facture of artificial silk, are large-scale industries ; in the other branches, 
small-scale factories are characteristic. Throughout the industry, 
however, the bulk of the employment is concentrated in a limited 
number of large and medium-sized plants. The largest units (according 
to the data for 1935) are found in artificial silk yarn manufacture, 
the two existing plants having an average of 2,169 employees each ; 
the smallest are found in carpet-making, in which 24 plants have an 
average labour force of 45 workers each. Data for other branches are 
as follows : 





Number Average number of employees 


Branch of establishments per establishment 








Cotton yarn and cloth 35 518 
Cotton thread 5 | 139 
Silk 31 186 
Hosiery and knit goods 163 114 
Wool cloth | 97 
Wool yarn 77 














From the data for 1985, it appears that industrial control is highly 
concentrated in most branches of textile manufacturing in Canada. 
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In cotton manufacturing, almost 53 per cent. of the total sales of yarn 
and cloth are made by one enterprise—the Dominion Textile Company. 
Over two-thirds of the sales of cotton thread are made by a single 
undertaking—the Canadian Spool Cotton Company—which is a sub- 
sidiary of J. and P. Coats, Ltd., the international thread manufacturing 
company. In woollen manufacturing, output is much less centralised 
and more diversified, but two-thirds of all the sales made by 31 com- 
panies are on account of eleven of these companies, the most important 
of which is Dominion Woollens and Worsteds, Ltd. In silk weaving 
and allied trades, three mills out of 31 report 38 per cent. of the total 
labour force ; ten mills, including the three largest (Belding-Corticelli, 
Associated Textiles, and Bruck Silk Mills), are responsible for 72 per 
cent. of the employment. All the output of rayon yarn is produced 
by two undertakings : the viscose yarn by Courtaulds (Canada), Ltd., 
and the acetate yarn by the Canadian Celanese Company. Over 
42 per cent. of the total yardage of rayon fabrics is shipped by one 
enterprise—the Canadian Celanese Company ; a further 15 per cent. 
is shipped by the Dominion Textile Company group. Fairly high levels 
of industrial concentration are also to be found in hosiery and knit 
goods and in carpet manufacturing, though small producing units 
are frequent in both. 

The textile trade of Canada is largely controlled by Canadian 
interests, as is shown by the following summary table : 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CONTROL OF CAPITAL INVESTED 
IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING PLANTS, 1933 


Country Silk Woollens 


| 





Hosiery | Knit goods 





Canadian 69.2 54.6 98.7 


United States 20.8 23.5 0.9 


| 
| 
| 


| Great Britain 10.0 


Canadian and United 
States (jointly) 





Total 














| 
| 
| 





In the manufacture of rayon yarn, however, the entire output 
comes from two enterprises, one of which is controlled by a parent 
company in England and the other by British and United States 
interests. It is a Scottish firm which is the largest manufacturer 
of sewing thread. 

Regionally, the textile industry of Canada is concentrated in the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, with a substantial but relatively 
small proportion in the Maritime Provinces. Quebec leads in the manu- 
facture of cotton, silk, and thread, while Ontario is first in the manu- 
facture of woollens, hosiery and knit goods, carpets, specialty fabrics, 


7 





Se 
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and cordage. The regional distribution of the textile industry may be 
summarised as follows : 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURES 
BY REGIONS, 1935 





Woollens 4 
Resi | Cotton yarn Hosiery 
— and cloth _and 

Yarn Cloth knit goods 








Quebec 65 86 24 79 30 


Ontario 27 73 21 63 





14 
3 — 7 





Maritime Provinces 8 


























Chapter III of the Report is devoted to the changes which have 
taken place during the post-War years in the structure of the world 
textile trade, with particular reference to Canada. Much of the material 
contained in this chapter is taken from the report submitted by the 
International Labour Office to the Tripartite Technical Conference 
on the Textile Industry held at Washington in 1937.' The main 
conclusion formulated with reference to Canada is the following : 


During the time when the international trade in textiles and the 
manufacturing in the principal exporting countries was subjected 
to severe disturbances which in many cases resulted in serious losses, 


the industry in Canada through governmental action was sheltered 
to a large extent from the effect of the international shifts in produc- 


tion and trade... This was at a time when our national income was 
greatly reduced and when our exports, such as wheat, flour, newsprint 
paper, lumber, fish, etc., had suffered from the decline in world prices 


and the depression in international trade. 


TARIFF PoLicy 


Chapter IV is concerned with the Canadian customs tariff and its 
administration in recent years. Stress is laid on the use since 1907 
of a three-column tariff, the lowest rates being British Preferential, 
followed by an Intermediate Tariff employed as a basis for negotiations 
with foreign countries, while the General Tariff has the highest rates. 
Attention is also drawn to the drastic increase of customs duties which 
was put into effect after the onset of the depression in 1930, as well 
as to certain reductions in British Preferential rates made as a result 


of the Ottawa Agreement of 1932. 


PRICES AND PRODUCTION 
Chapter V deals with prices, production, and consumption. As 
regards prices, an analysis is made of “the growing disequilibrium 
during the depression years between the value of primary products, 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFicE: The World Textile Industry ; Studies 
and Reports, Series B, No. 27. Two volumes. Geneva, 1937. 
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particularly those which figure largely as export commodities, on the 
one hand, and of consumers’ goods, particularly textile products, 
on the other hand”. The relative stability of the prices of textile 
manufactures in Canada after 1929, in the face of a general slump in 
the prices of all commodities including the raw materials of textile 
manufacturing in particular, is attributed largely to tariff protection. 
Were it not for this “ sheltering ” by protection, it is suggested, there 
would have been a more complete adjustment of prices in the home- 
market industries of Canada to meet the declining incomes of those 
who drew their earnings from the “ exposed ”’ industries of the export 
trade. 

So far as production and consumption are concerned, it is found 
that Canadian manufactures satisfy a proportion varying from a 
minimum of three-fifths (bleached or white piece goods) to a maximum 
of three-fourths (printed, dyed and coloured piece goods) of the national 
demand for cotton fabrics. As regards other textile manufactures, 
the ratio of Canadian production to Canadian consumption in 1936 
was as follows: artificial silk fabrics, 88 per cent. ; real silk fabrics, 
82 per cent. ; wool fabrics, 58 per cent. ; silk hosiery, 122 per cent. ; 
artificial silk hosiery, almost 100 per cent. ; woollen hosiery, 95 per 
cent. ; cotton hosiery, 101 per cent. Almost the whole of Canada’s 
output of textile manufactures is consumed in the country, and the 
limited exports which do occur form a very small part of the total 
export trade. 


INVESTMENT, PROFITS, AND Costs 


Chapter VI deals with investment, profits, and costs. Its conclu- 
sions as to the profitability of the different branches of the textile 
industry in Canada may be summed up as follows : 


Artificial silk. Protected not only by tariffs but also by patents, 
international agreements, and the inherent difficulties of starting new 
competitive enterprises, the two undertakings concerned “ have 
enjoyed continuous prosperity and high profits ”. 


Cotton. Characterised by the extreme concentration of control 
in the hands of one large group, “ the cotton section has not shown 
consistent results, but has made high profits at times and some indi- 
vidual companies have shown operating losses in some years. The 
return on investment has often been very high and expansion through 
ploughing in profits has been common. The companies as a whole 
cannot be ak to have suffered any great adversity. Bond interest 
has been met in every case, and dividends on preferred shares have 
been paid regularly by practically all companies ”’. 


Real silk. The four or five companies which are dominant in this 
section “ have made good profits throughout the period, and at times 
this section has made very high profits. For the ten-year period from 
1926 to 1935 inclusive, the Coccnieation auditors show a ‘net profit 
from operations to capital employed’ of 8.8 per cent ”’. 

Wool. Although some of the enterprises have made what may be 


called “a very high rate of return”, some of the others, including 
the largest undertaking, have done badly. The losses of the largest 
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undertaking have been heavy enough “to cause an arrangement 
with bondholders and a writing down of capital ”’. 

Knit goods. Individual investors in these enterprises “ have in 
the past done very well indeed ”, but “the present return on total 
capital invested does not appear to be unduly high ”’. 

Hosiery. Taken as a whole “ this section has made high profits ; 
it has also been able to establish an export trade of considerable 
importance ”’. 

Carpets. Although seriously affected by the depression, “ this 
section made good profits before the depression ”’. 

Thread. In the three undertakings concerned, the rate of return 
on capital employed is “ high ”’. 

The general conclusion reached is as follows : 


On the whole, the record shows that the textile industry in Canada 
has fared well. This industry came through the depression period in 
a manner which many other industries might envy. 


Chapter VII gives particulars of the salaries and bonuses paid to 
the principal officials of textile companies and to the management 
and sales staffs. The payment of bonuses to principal officials is found 
to be a very rare practice in the Canadian textile industry. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Chapter VIII deals with trade associations, combinations, and 
monopolies. There are three trade associations : the Canadian Woollen 
and Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Association, the Silk Association 
of Canada, and the Cotton Institute of Canada ; these three organisa- 
tions are united in a federation called the Primary Textiles Institute. 
As in many other countries, the main purpose aimed at by the trade 
associations of the textile industry in Canada is to secure and preserve 
for their members the greatest possible measure of tariff protection. 
During the depression period many efforts were made, through the 
associations and otherwise, to regulate or restrict competition by means 
of exchange of statistics, price agreements, and “ fair trade ”’ practices, 
but these activities have since been abandoned for the most part. 
Particulars of such attempts to regulate the trade and competition 
of Canadian textile undertakings in the home market are given for 
full-fashioned silk hosiery, woollen and worsted cloth, women’s and 
children’s underwear, children’s sleeping garments, worsted cotton 
yarns, hand-knitting yarns, towels, carpets, and broad silk. It is 
further pointed out that the one enterprise which manufactures acetate 
rayon yarn and the one enterprise which manufactures viscose rayon 
yarn both enjoy, by virtue of protective tariffs, a substantial monopoly 
of the Canadian home market. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Chapter IX of the Report relates to wages, employment, and indus- 
trial relations. The main findings of the chapter may be summarised 


as follows : 
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(1) The textile industry in Canada employs a much higher per- 
centage of female workers and a much higher percentage of youths 
and girls than manufacturing industries generally. While the average 
of female employment in 1934 was less than 24 per cent. in the manu- 
facturing industries as a whole, the corresponding percentages in 
textile manufacturing were considerably higher : for cotton yarn and 
cloth, 36 ; for woollen cloth, 41; for woollen yarn, 51; for silk and 
artificial silk, 41; for hosiery and knit goods, 65; for carpets, 36. 
While youths under 18 years of age constituted (in 1981) only 2.7 per 
cent. of the labour force in all manufacturing industries, the cor- 
responding proportions in the textile industry were: 11.7 per cent. 
for cotton goods ; 7.9 per cent. for hosiery and knit goods ; 7.4 per cent. 
for silk and rayon goods ; and 6.3 per cent. for woollens and worsted 
goods. While girls under 18 years of age made up only 11.8 per cent. 
of the workers of the manufacturing industries as a whole, they 
accounted for the following percentages in the textile industry sepa- 
rately : 18.2 for cotton goods ; 12.7 for hosiery and knit goods ; 20.0 for 
silk and rayon goods ; and 16.7 for woollens and worsteds. 


(2) Regarding hours of work, it is found that “ hours of labour 
in the textile industry in Canada have not been greatly modified since 
the 10-hour day became general after the adoption of factory legislation 
in several provinces about 1884’. Thus, the present position is that, 
generally speaking, “ the textile industry in Quebec operates on the 
55-hour week, while the industry in Ontario and the Maritimes operates 
on a 50-hour week ”’. On the basis of official data for 1935 it is found 
that 55 hours per week or more were worked by three-fifths of the 
operatives in cotton mills, by two-fifths or more of those in woollen 
mills and in silk and artificial silk plants, and by one-fifth of those 
in the knit goods and hosiery section. Although workers who had 
a normal work week of less than 48 hours made up almost one- 
fourth of the labour force in the knit goods and hosiery section, they 
amounted to no more than 8 to 5 per cent. in cotton manufacturing, 
woollen manufacturing, and the manufacture of silk and artificial 
silk. 

(3) Official data which compare weekly earnings in the textile 
industry with weekly earnings in other manufacturing industries 
are given for 1934. It is shown by these data that “ the earnings of 
male workers are lower in the textile industry than for all manufactur- 
ing industries, but that female textile workers on the whole have 
slightly higher weekly earnings than females in other manufacturing 
industries ”’. The fact that “so far as males are concerned, textile 
manufacturing in Canada compared with other manufacturing indus- 
tries is a relatively low-wage industry ” is ascribed partly to the pres- 
sure upon wage rates exerted by the high proportion of female workers 
and partly to the tendency on the part of employers to fix wages on a 
“family ” basis which takes into account the joint income received 
by husband and children and sometimes by the wife as well. The 
relatively high level of weekly earnings of female workers is attributed 
to the preponderance of piece rates and the longer hours worked in 
textile manufacturing than in other manufacturing industries, with 
the possibility that female workers in the textile industry are more 
experienced as a rule than female workers in other industrial occu- 
pations. 

(4) Trends of hourly wage rates are examined in some detail for 
the whole of the period 1926 to 1936. Separate figures are given for 
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male and female workers, for Ontario and Quebec, and for each branch 
and section of the industry. Apart from the differences between 
male and female workers, between provinces, and between branches, 
it appears from these figures that the movement of wage rates in textile 
manufacturing between 1926 and 1936 ran more or less nearly parallel 
with the cyclical swings of economic activity. 


(5) Attention is drawn to the fact that by 1937 minimum wages 
for female workers in the textile industry had been established in all 
the manufacturing provinces except New Brunswick. In 1937, more- 
over, the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec enacted legislation which 
made provision for the application of minimum wages covering male 
as well as female employees. In Ontario the power to fix such wages 
is vested in the Industry and Labour Board, under the terms of the 
Minimum Wage Act, 1937; in Quebec, similar power is vested in 
the Fair Wage Board by the Act Respecting Fair Wages (Loi des 
Salaires Raisonnables). 


(6) After falling from over 56,000 workers in 1929 to less than 
52,000 workers in 1930-1932, employment in the textile industry of 
Canada rose to nearly 64,000 workers in 1936—a net increase of 
7,600. Virtually all this increase was due to a very large growth in 
eg pages by silk and rayon plants (about 5,800 more workers) 
and to a somewhat smaller increase of employment in woollen and 
worsted mills (about 3,600 more workers). In other branches of the 
industry employment barely changed between 1929 and 1936 (in 
hosiery and knit goods and dyeing and finishing) or else fell materially 
(in cotton mills and cordage plants). 


(7) On the subject of industrial relations, it is noted that “ the 
textile industry in Canada has stood throughout its history on a basis 
of individual as opposed to collective bargaining. The post-War period 
down to the appointment of this Royal Commission, while it was 
productive of shop committees in some plants, was devoid of any 
effective association of workers and, therefore, of effective machinery 
for collective bargaining. The attitude of the employers as a whole 
toward bargaining with unions was distinctly negative at the time 
public sittings of this Commission were being held ”’. 


(8) After a historical review of industrial relations in the textile 
industry of Canada, and in the light of that experience, the conclusions 
are reached that “the immediate need in the textile industry is the 
oh ger pe improvement of labour conditions in regard to wages, 

ours of work and conditions of employment ” and that in order to 
meet this need “the situation in Canada calls for the recognition 
of collective bargaining within the textile industry ”’. 


OTHER CONCLUSIONS 


In Chapter X, which deals with the textile industry and tariff 
protection, it is urged that, because textile manufacturing in Canada 
is a tariff-sheltered industry whose members insist on a permanent 
policy of protection, the question of the services which it renders to 
the nation ought to be examined with particular care. The questions 
are put, though no definite answers are given, whether “ as the industry 
becomes more and more mechanised, manufacturers are not producing 
at less cost to themselves with a less number of employees” and 
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whether the result is “to lower the required measure of tariff pro- 
tection ”’. 

In Chapter XI, which embodies some general conclusions, the Royal 
Commissioner proceeds to consider the question how far an industry, 
like textile manufacturing in Canada, which enjoys a large measure 
of tariff protection is bound by special social responsibilities to the 
whole nation, particularly when it is a matter of ensuring the employ- 
ment of wage earners. He finds that the question of the extent to which 
“employers may reasonably and properly be expected to maintain 
employment over periods of temporary difficulty, is one that can best 
be dealt with by being made the subject of legislation. A provision 
of the Statute law would make it clear to shareholders that in such 
questions as that of giving or withholding employment (as in that of 
fixing the selling price of the company’s products, already provided 
for), the management must be mindful of the interests of the com- 
munity as well as of those of the shareholders ; that the shareholders’ 
interests may have to give way, on occasions, to those of the commu- 
nity ; and that arbitrary action by the management detrimental to 
the community will result in the withdrawal from the company of 
the advantage which it enjoys by law in common with other Canadian 
companies selling in the home market ”’. 

He suggests accordingly that consideration be given to the advisa- 
bility of Parliament’s being asked to undertake appropriate modi- 
fications of the tariff régime of Canada. The question should be con- 
sidered, he urges, “ whether manufacturing firms enjoying a beneficial 


position under the Customs Tariff at the expense of the public should 
not subject themselves to the possibility of seeing their privileges 
withdrawn, not only if they act unfairly in the fixing of their selling 
prices, but if they fail in any other material respect in the discharge 
of their duties ”’. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1988, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


" signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 
<< =~ — “a “ figures not yet received ”’. 
a ae = “ provisional figure ” 
r “ figure revised since ‘the previous issue ” 
Fi igures in thick- faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 


is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


The sign 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 
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1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Since December 1936, the 
series have been recalculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturférschung. * Since May 1935, excluding volun- 
tarily insured. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. ' The 
figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The monthly figures are more restricted in scope than the 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! (cont.). 
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* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 
the base 1929 = 100. * Figures for the first month of each quarter. * The figures relate to the first 
of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last week of cach month. * Fascist 
General Industrial Confederation. * Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number 
‘nsured each month. ’ The figures relate to the first of the following month. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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1929 * 5,902 y 19,089 
1930 75,695 %| 7,175 19,353 
1931 257,979 * 27,479 
1932 339,378 || 14,790 32,705 
1933 275,774 || 16,588 35,591 72,663* 
1934 234,538 || 15,963 35,121 25,286 64,521 

1935 191,371 || 14,783 36,103 18,477 | 56,711 

1936 186,904 || 13,267 32,643 13,260 | 50,152 
1937 170,358 || 16,532 28,520 * * pA. 


1987 July 159,972 || 12,772 18,572 , | 38,679 || 
Aug. 161,012 || 13,221 20,045 | 37,316 |) 
Sept. 173,543 || 14,503 : 25,431 | 36, 450 | 

157,693 16,286 . 29,063 

165,062 || 18,827 , 32,249 

171,190 || 22,687 J 33,906 

186,437 || 24,746 i 33,046 

215, "720 24,321 . 35,311 |. 
198, 337t 22,916 . 34,104 6, 695 
21,256 . 29,850 7,215 
a 25.693 || 8.314 
_— 22,938 6,823 | 
_- 20,144 — | | 
HI Il 86,699 | % ¥! I 
* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. 
; Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures ~— to the ist of the following month. 

: wnigure for the month of May according to the population census. * The figures relate to the 15th of the 
nth. ’ For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males pd on registers of Government 

Labour Bureaux. * Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each mcnth. * Modified 

aattes excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at 
he end of 1937). © Estimates. 1) average for eleven months. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
NETHERLANDS POLAND SWEDEN | 
— : ——| 
: Employ- |Statistics of 
Unemployment ~~ Employment Trade union local ie of 
prt a 5 exchange || exchange statistics returns ployment 
Date statistics statistics |committees | 
I Days of Applications for , “_ 
Unemployed Wholly un- : : Unemployed Applicants | 
ploy t ol lon work registered for relief | 
Number | Per cent. | Per cent.* | registered || Number | Per cent. || Number | Percent. | registered | 
1927 25,000 9.0 7.5 ” 163,953 7.5 31,076 12.0 19,229 
1928 20,300 | 6.8 5.6 * 125,552 5.0 || 29,716 | 10.6 16, 662 
1929 24,300 7.1 5.9 ° 129,450 4.9 32,621‘ | 10.7* 10,212 
1930 37,800 9.7 7.8 , 226,659 8.8 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 82,800 18.1 14.8 138,231 299,502 12.6 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 29.5 25.3 271,092 255,582 11.8 90,677 22.8 113,907 
1933 163,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 249,660 11.9 97,316 23.7 164,054 
1934 160,400 | 32.1 28.0 332,772 342,166 16.3 J 18.9 114,802 | 
1935 173,700 36.3 31.7 384,691 381,935 16.7* 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 169,400 36.3 32.7 414,512 367,327 15.6 71,884 13.6 35,601 
1937 137,700 29.2 26.9 368,909 375,088 14.6 67,351 11.6 | 18,213 
1937 July 122,982 26.0 23.9 312,907 276,781 10.5 43,345 7.5 9,800 
Aug. 124,610 26.3 24.0 317,812 259,082 9.8 41,883 7.1 | 9,577 
Sept. 124,012 26.1 23.9 324,261 251,376 9.5 45,068 7.7 9,782 
Oct. 126,621 26.6 24.5 340,436 262,954 9.7 54,783 9.2 12,411 
Nov. 138,118 | 28.9 26.6 385,983 336,209 12.6 71,568 11.9 16,169 
Dec. 155,959 32.4 29.8 437,469 470,009 18.0 109,634 18.5 18,765 
1938 Jan. 166,288 34.5 32.1 439,278 549,271 20.7 97,436 15.8 21,723 
| Feb. 156,575 31.0 29.8 420,790 546,822 20.4 92,282 14.7 21,766 
March} 142,578 | 29.2 26.8 372,433 489,985 | 18.0 86,783 | 13.9 | 19,184 | 
April 133,106 | 27.0° 24.8 354,674 389,191 14.4° 71,812T| 11.6f 15,791 | 
May 128,016"; 26.0° 23.9 * 332,049 300,951 11.2T 56,281Tf 9.1T 12,463 | 
June 112,118f| 25.1f 23.3T 311,032 259,016 9.6T 57,285f 9.3T 10,42! 
July | 119,624¢| 24.5t 22.8t = = = om aos = 
Base figure | 489,067T | ” {| 2,696,191T \| 616,530T | 23ef* | 
| Rumania * SwitTzERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA | 
—_ Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment || Employment 
| | enthenm insurance insurance union fund exchange exchange 
Date a statistics statistics returns statistics statistics | 
| statistics | 
Un- Percentage Applications Unemployed in Applicants 
employed ||| unemployed _ for work _receipt of benefit for work Unemployed | 
registered Wholly Partially registered Number | Por cont. registered registered | 
| 1927 | 2.7 2.0 | 11,824 || 17,617 1.6 52,869 ° 
1928 | 10,373 2.1 1.1 | 8,380 16,348 1.4 38,636 5,721 } 
1929 | 7,288 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8.370 | 
1930 25,335 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 | 
1931 35,737 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 | 291,332 9,930 | 
1932 38,890 9.1? 12.27 54.366 184,555 | 13.5 | 554,049 14,761 | 
1933 29,063 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 | 738,267 | 15,997 
1934 | 17,253 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 | 676,994 | 15,647 | 
1935 13,852 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 | 686.269 16,752 | 
1936 13,549 13.2 5.3 93,009 208,096 | 13.1 622,687 19,436 | 
1937 10,851 10.0 2.5 71,130 151,167 | 8.8 408,949 21,650 
1937 July | 5,822 6.6 1.9 49,244 | 110,861 | 6.4 248,127 11,543 
Aug. | 5,878 6.7 | 20 51.892 | 108,063 | 6.2 233,318 10,845 
Sept. | 6,083 es i $3 51,876 106,496 6.1 230,692 12,250 
Oct. | 6,343 7.6 2.4 56,804 | 107,782 ' 6.41 237,737 | 13,719 
Nov. | 8,341 9.5 3.0 | 71,002 | 132,364 | 7.5 333,455 | 18,494 
Dec. | 12,135 || 13.6 3.6 | 87,311 | 177,972 | 10.0 459,142 || 29,988 
1938 Jan. 12,096 14.0 4.0 | 95,722 222,050 | 12.4 519,002 | 44,234 
Feb. | 11,927 13.6 | 44 | 93,103 220,138 | 12.3 511,288 | 42,145 
March; 10,907 93 | 48 66,631 204,132 | 11.4 434.506 || 36,413 
April | a= 7.5 | 4.6 | 60,370 173,487 9.7 360,849 29,184 
May _ 68 | 4.7 | 56,108 145,692 8.4 284,785 | 18,023 
June | — —_|— 48,658 . — | 224,170t 14,828 
July | — _— | — 49,703 | — j— | 184,167T | _ 
Base figure | *——] 507,139 ~«| ‘ T 1,734,400 | : i . 








1 Excluding agriculture. 


working days of insured workers during the month. 
covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 


timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. 


Weekly averages. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
* Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 7° Up to 


1931 quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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Recent Family Budget Enquiries’: 


Budgets of Families Living on Moderate Incomes 
in San Francisco 


Two studies of “ living on a moderate income ’’, dealing with family 
budgets of street-car men and clerks in San Francisco, * have recently 
been published under the auspices of the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics of the University of California and the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. A short summary of the 
results of these studies is given below, after a brief description of the 
methods followed, which are common to both. 


METHODS 


The data on incomes and expenditures relate to the year 1933 and 
were gathered in the early months of 1934. 

The heads of the families selected for study were all regular 
employees of the street cars, buses, or ferry-train companies, in one 
study, and regularly employed clerks, that is with at least eleven 
months of employment during the year, whose earnings were not less 
than $1,000 and not more than $2,750, in the other. The men were 
all employed in San Francisco ; in the case of the street-car men’s 
study, the families all lived in the suburban cities of Oakland, Ber- 





1 For summaries of other family budget enquiries, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1983: “ Recent Family Budget Enquiries ”’ ; 
Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1984: “ The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry of 1928-1929 ”’; 
No. 2, Aug. 1934: “ The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928 ” ; No. 6, Dec. 
1934: “ Expenditure of Working-Class Families of Merseyside, England, 1929- 
1931’; Vol. XXXI, No. 8, March 1935: “ The Czechoslovak Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1929-1930 ” ; No. 6, June 1935 : “ The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1933 ” ; Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 1935 : “ The Shanghai Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1929-1930” ; No. 5, Nov. 1935: “ Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1926 to 
1934 ” ; Vol. X XXIII, Nos. 2 and 5, Feb. and May 1936 : “ Recent Family Budget 
Enquiries in Latin America ” (Argentina, Brazil and Mexico) ; Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, 
Dec. 1936: “ Expenditure and Cost of Living at Different Social Levels in the 
United States ” ; Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, Sept. 1987 : “ The Bombay Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1932-1933 ” ; No. 5, Nov. 1987 : “ The Danish Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1931 ” ; No. 6, Dec. 1937 : “ The Budget of a Family in Moderate Circumstances 
in Iran” ; Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, Feb. 1988 : “ The South African Family Budget 
Enquiry, of 1936 ” ; No. 4, Apr. 1988 : “ The Ahmedabad Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1933-1935 ” ; No. 6, June 1938 : “ Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1934-1935 
and 1935-1936 ”’. 

2 Emily H. Hunrinetron and Mary Gorringe Luck: Living on a Moderate 
Income, with an introduction by Bruno Lasker. London, Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1937. The volume contains an excellent statement 
of problems of standards of living in the introduction by Bruno Lasker. 
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keley, Alameda, and Richmond. Only families of husband and wife 
with at least one dependent child were included, although in a few 
cases in the street-car men’s study families of husband and wife only 
were taken. In the study of clerks’ families, cases were excluded if 
the total family income exceeded $3,500. 

The selection of cases followed parallel lines in the two studies. 
A list of 695 street-car men was furnished by the local trade union. 
Of these, 257 were ineligible. Of the rest, 327 (75 per cent. of those 
apparently eligible) were visited to obtain the 102 schedules finally 
included in the study. Lists of clerical and office employees were 
obtained from a number of large establishments, railroad companies, 
banks, and industrial concerns. Trained investigators visited 404 families 
in order to get 98 usable schedules. In the majority of cases where 
no schedule was obtained, the persons visited were away from home 
when the investigator called ; in 75 cases, families refused to give 
information. Thus, in the process of obtaining schedules in the form 
and detail required a certain selection of families took place, but 
whether this selection caused a bias in the sample so that it was no 
longer representative could not be determined. In the street-car 
men’s enquiry, families were excluded if the earnings from street- 
car work were from part-time work or from work as “ extras ”’, since 
the purpose of the study was to define “the income and standard 
of living of families depending for the major part of their livelihood 
on the men’s earnings on street-car work ”’. 

The schedules were filled in, under close supervision, by college 
students who visited each family. If a discrepancy of more than 
$100 was found in the annual figures for income and expenditure or 
if any estimates appeared improbable, the family was revisited. 
Actual earnings on street-car work, days off, and participation in 
group insurance and hospitalisation plans, were obtained from company 
records.? 

Special mention should be made of the presentation of tables 
showing the variability, standard deviations, coefficient of variation, 
etc., of expenditure for the several items of the budget. Correlation 
technique is applied to certain problems of the relation between differ- 





1 The studies make use of the method of analysis by consumption units, derived 
from a combination of food-cost scale representing the relative costs of a minimum 
standard diet and per capita scale for other items, each weighted according to its 
importance (in dollars) in the individual budget. The food-cost scale used was : 
man (moderately active), 1.000; man (sedentary), 0.902; woman (moderately 
active), 0.902 ; boy (14-18), 1.235; girl (14-18), 1.000; child (9-13), .929; child 
(6-8), .776 ; child (3-5), .754 ; child (2 or under), .765 ; in applying this scale the 
absences of family members were taken into account. The number of consumption 
units in the family was found by dividing the total family expenditure by the total 
expenditure per unit, the latter being the sum of the food expenditure per equivalent 
adult male unit plus the expenditure per unit (i.e. per capita) for all other items, 
account being taken in all cases of absences. The number of consumption units 
in any one family is thus dependent upon the relative proportions spent by the 
family for food and for all other items. Certain tables are in effect based upon two 
different consumption units, one derived from the food-cost scale or the equivalent 
adult male unit, while for other items the combined consumption unit is 


used. 
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ent items of expenditure and the relation between expenditure and 
size of family or number of consumption units. 

The analysis of the findings is presented below for the street-car 
men’s and the clerks’ families separately. 


STREET-CAR MEN’s FAMILIES 


In the study of street-car men’s families, 102 families comprising 
a total of 409 persons were included. Three-fourths of the families 
reported unmarried children at home, an average of 1.7 per family ; 
the size of family varied from 2 to 10, averaging 4. A few families 
(one-eighth) comprised only two persons ; one-fourth of the families 
comprised five or more persons (table I). 


TABLE I. SIZE OF STREET-CAR MEN’S FAMILIES 





Number of persons in family Number of families Per cent. Number of persons 











Two 13 12.7 26 
Three 26 25.5 78 
36 35.3 144 
14 13.7 70 
Six 7 6.8 42 


Seven or more 6 6.0 49 





Total 102 409 




















Income and Expenditure 


The total family income from all sources is given in table Il. The 
average family income was $1,717.44. Nearly two-thirds (63 per cent.) 
of the families had incomes between $1,500 and $1,800. Two families’ 
reported incomes of less than $1,300 and one more than $3,000. 

Expenditure in the main paralleled income, averaging $1,875.65 
per family, and giving an average deficit of $158.21.1 Only one-fourth 
of the families studied lived within their incomes during the year ; 
three-fourths showed expenditure in excess of receipts. The deficit 
resulted in leaving bills unpaid, in borrowing, or in drawing on savings 
from previous years. Most deficits were relatively small ; in half the 
cases, they were less than $135. 

Expenditure per consumption unit varied from $152 to $1,686 per 
year, the largest families having the smallest “ effective purchasing 
power ” per unit. The total expenditure per consumption unit during 
the year is used “ as a rough measure of economic well-being ”. This 





1 Savings and investments are classified as expenditures. 
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figure is the approximate equivalent of income per capita but takes 
account of absences from home with a consequent reduction in house- 
hold expenses, of the presence of working children or boarders, part 
of whose expenses are paid from funds other than the family purse, 
and of differences in the cost of feeding persons of different age and sex. 
The distribution of families according to expenditure per consumption 
unit is given below in table IV. 


Sources of Income 


Table II also shows the men’s earnings on the street-cars, which 
was the chief source of income of the families. The amount of earnings 
from this source is confined to a comparatively narrow range, three- 
fourths of the cases falling between $1,400 and $1,700. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL INCOME AND EARNINGS FROM 
STREET-CAR WORK 





Distribution of families 





Amount of annual income 
‘ Earnings from work 
Total income em owest-cass 





$ 

Less than 1,200 
1,200—1,299 
1,800—1,399 
1,400—1,499 
1,500—1,599 
1,600—1,699 
1,700—1,799 
1,800—1,899 
1,900—1,999 
2,000—2,499 
2,500 and over 





Total 102 102 





Average annual income $1,717.44 $1,526.41 
Median annual income $1,610.19 $1,543.24 

















Table III shows the sources and amounts of other income. Supple- 
mentary incomes were relatively of small importance, since in only 
13.7 per cent. of all families did such sources yield as much as 25 per 
cent. of total income. Less than two-thirds of the families reported 
any supplementary income, and in only one-fourth of them did it 
exceed $200. An infrequent source of supplementary income was 
dividends and rents. The largest amounts were derived from earnings 
of members of the family other than the chief wage earner. 
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TABLE III. SOURCES OF INCOME OF STREET-CAR MEN’S FAMILIES 





Number 
of 
families 
reporting 


Average annual income 








Families 
reporting 


All families 





Amount 


Per cent. 





$ 
1,526.41 


$ 
1,526.41 


Man’s earnings in street-cars 102 
Other income 65 
Man’s supplementary earn- 4 


299.77 191.03 
146.25 5.74 


416.51 69.42 


Wife’s earnings 17 

Unmarried children’s con- 
tributions 

Married children in the 
household 

Relatives in the household 

Boarders and lodgers 

Property 

Insurance 

Other sources 


158.49 21.75 
539.00 21.14 
217.78 19.22 
1538.33 4.51 
151.82 88.70 

56.00 8.84 

85.62 6.71 


Annual income (all sources) 1,717.44 























Expenditure. 

The distribution of the expenditure of street-car men’s families 
in 1933 among the chief groups of objects is given in table IV. Only 
30.2 per cent. of the total expenditure went for food—a very low 
proportion as compared with other studies of workers’ family budgets. 
The variations in the percentage spent for food in the different expen- 
diture-per-consumption-unit groups were very great, decreasing from 
43 per cent. where the expenditure per consumption unit was less 
than $250 to 22 per cent. or less where the expenditure per unit was 
$850 or more. In individual cases the amount spent for food varied 
from 15 to 54 per cent. of total expenditures, although three-fourths 
of the cases lay between 22% and 37% per cent. 

Of the other items, housing (including furnishings) took 20.3 per 
cent., house operation 7.6 per cent., clothing 8.6 per cent., and miscel- 
laneous items 33.3 per cent. The large size of the latter as well as the 
small proportion spent for food may be considered as an indication 
of relative freedom of spending, or of a relatively high standard of 
living in the group considered. 

The variations in the expenditure per consumption unit for these 
items are also shown in table IV. These variations per consumption 
unit may be interpreted, as is pointed out in the report, as variations 
in economic well-being. The percentage expenditure for housing varied 
little, while those for fuel and light showed a slight downward trend as 
the expenditure per unit increased. The proportion for miscellaneous 
expenditure, on the other hand, increased rapidly from 24.2 per cent. 
and 33.2 per cent. in the two lowest groups to 45.7 per cent. and 55 per 
cent. in the two highest groups, the lowest and the highest not being 
particularly significant in view of the small number of cases. 
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TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE SPENT BY STREET-CAR MEN’S FAMILIES FOR 
DIFFERENT OBJECTS PER CONSUMPTION UNIT AND PER FAMILY 





Average percentage of total budget spent for 


Number 
of 





Average expenditure 


families | pooq | Housing? ~—" Clothing | Other 





$ 
Per consumption unit : 


Less than 250 
250—349 
350—449 
450—549 17.5 
550—649 J 17.4 
650—849 d 18.3 
850—1,099 y 20.5 

1,100 and over 10.7 


Per family : 
1,300—1,599 18.5 . 6.9 
1,600—1,699 84.1 16.6 5.3 8.6 
1,700—1,799 29.4 17.8 4.5 9.8 
1,800—1,899 29.7 20.2 4.4 8.5 
1,900—2,199 27.1 16.4 4.1 8.8 
2,200—2,499 28.7 18.2 4.5 8.4 
2,500 and over 25.1 12.3 3.4 


All families 80.2 17.6 4.6 8.6 
Standard deviation 6.8 8.0 1.3 3.2 


$ $ $ $ 
Total amount per family | 1,875.65) 557.61 | 325.42 | 83.89 | 163.15 | 745.58 








Per cent. of total 100.0 29.7 17.3 4.5 8.7 89.8 





























1 Includes rent only (and corresponding cash outlays for taxes, interest, instalment pay- 
ments, etc., in case of owned homes). 


The variability of the percentage expenditure by families is the 
subject of special tabulations showing the distribution and range 
of these percentages for each of the main groups of objects and for 
each of the principal items of the miscellaneous group. The coefficients 
of variation (the standard deviation as a percentage of the mean) in 
the percentages expended for the several items were 22.7 per cent. 
for food, 37.6 per cent. for clothing, 29.3 per cent. for shelter (including 
housing and house operation and furnishings), and 26.2 per cent. for 
miscellaneous items. The individual miscellaneous items showed 
much wider variability in the percentages expended, depending upon 
the individual circumstances of the different families. The following 
are some examples : education, 240 per cent. ; car fare, etc., 123 per 
cent.; church, charity, dependants, etc., 160 per cent.; medical 
care, 101 per cent. ; automobiles, 112 per cent. Care of the person, 
on the other hand, showed a relatively low variability—only 37 per 
cent. 

The causes of these differences in spending habits are analysed so 
far as the data permit. Certain causes of variation were eliminated 
by the fact that the study was confined to a relatively homogeneous 
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group of workers receiving their principal income from a single occu- 
pation and without large differences in income. One of the most 
important remaining causes of variation was the size of the family. 
However, with the sole exception of food, the size of family was not 
correlated with the total expenditure for any of the important items. 
Large families showed the same range and great variability of expen- 
ditures as small families for items like leisure-time activities. The 
correlation between the number of consumption units in the family 
and total expenditure for food indicates that about 25 per cent. of the 
variation in the total expenditure for food was due to size of family. 
The larger families had smaller per capita incomes, and the chief effect 
of an increase in size of family was not so much to increase the total 
amount spent on certain items as to decrease the per capita expenditure. 

The analysis of variability is made also for actual expenditures 
per consumption unit (table V). 


TABLE V. VARIABILITY IN EXPENDITURE OF STREET-CAR MEN’S FAMILIES 
PER CONSUMPTION UNIT FOR EACH CATEGORY OF THE BUDGET ! 





Coefficient of 
variation 
(per cent.) 


Standara 


verage --- 
A 8g deviation 





3 3 
All items 558.04 200.58 


Food at home # 155.89 43.38 
Meals bought 5.46 11.39 
Clothing 46.87 23.00 
Shelter 159.49 84.57 
Housing 100.50 68.38 
House operation * 43.14 20.37 
Furniture 15.85 20.52 129.5 
Miscellaneous 190.46 98.95 52.0 
Insurance and savings 37.24 34.19 91.8 
Automobile 37.38 53.33 142.7 
Medical care 30.53 38.61 126.5 
Leisure-time activities 24.68 17.80 72.1 
Care of the person 11.17 4.90 43.9 
Other miscellaneous items 49.47 39.41 79.7 




















* Omitting 2 cases with highest total expenditure per consumption unit, which were 25 per 
cent. and 55 per cent. respectively above the next highest case. 

* Per equivalent adult male unit, not per consumption unit, as in the case of the other values. 

* Includes, in addition to fuel and light, house-cleaning supplies, telephone, laundry sent out, 
service, garbage, ice, stationery and postage, moving, chickens, and ‘‘other’’. 


The report also presents “coefficients of determination ’’! to 
measure the approximate proportion of the variability in the items 
of expenditure considered as due to variations in economic well-being 
as measured by the size of the expenditure per consumption unit. 
On the basis of this test, the inference it drawn that at least half the 
variation in per capita expenditure for specified items is attributable 
to causes other than differences in economic well-being ; that is, to 





1 y®, the square of the coefficient of correlation. 
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such causes as choice, special circumstances, habit, and other non- 
measurable factors. It is impossible to present in this brief summary 
further illustrations of the technical methods developed and applied 
in this study, but the text affords many significant features both of 


methods and results. 


Food. With regard to the individual expenditure groups, certain 
additional data are worthy of notice. Food expenditures are available 
both per family and per equivalent adult male, the latter based upon 
a food-cost scale (see above, note 1, p. 274). The annual expenditures 
on food per unit varied from $60 to $328. In all but five cases expen- 
ditures were over $95.16, the cost of a standard allowance for 
“adequate food at low cost”. Practically all these families thus 
spent enough to cover this cost.1_ In the great majority of families 
the excess was over 25 per cent., and in a few cases the expenditure 
was two or three times the standard cost. 

No data of quantities consumed are published in the present 
volume, but an intensive study was made of a small sample of car 
men’s families and the results will be published later. However, data 
on the proportions of food expenditure devoted to specific food items 
are given for about half the group in table VI. 


TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD EXPENDITURE 
OF 48 STREET-CAR MEN’S FAMILIES 





Average percentage 
of total weekly 
food expenditure 





Bread, cake, etc. 10.9 
Meat, fish, and poultry 23.0 
Milk, milk products, and eggs * 23.8 
Milk 11.0 
Butter 6.0 
Eggs 6.8 
Vegetables and fruit * 17.7 
Miscellaneous 24.6 
Dry groceries 22.9 
Candy and ice-cream 1.2 


Other 0.5 
Total 100.0 














* Except canned milk, which is included in dry groceries, and ice- 
cream, both included in miscellaneous. 
* Except canned and dried fruits and vegetables, which are included 


in dry groceries. 

Each family was asked to fill in a series of menus covering the two 
weeks immediately following the investigator’s visit in January 19383, 
and 89 were returned in usable form. The results are appraised as 
follows (p. 64): “On the whole, these menus indicated an adequate and 
balanced diet, except for an inadequate supply of milk, particularly 
for adults, and a probable shortage of vitamin C because of an inade- 





1 Ruth Oxey and Emily H. Huntincton : “ Adequate Food at Low Cost”, 
in Heller Committee : Quantity and Cost Budgets, November 1933, Appendix A. 
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quate supply of tomatoes and citrus fruits. There were, of course, 
menus that showed a marked deficiency in one or more items, and a 
few in which the total supply of food was obviously inadequate. ” 


Shelter. The term “ shelter ” as used in this study includes housing, 
house operation, and furnishings. The sums spent from these items 
ranged from one-eighth to one-half of the total budget, with an average 
cost of about $500 a year. Families owning their homes free of debt 
spent the least for total shelter ; families whose homes were mortgaged 
spent the most, while tenant families spent an intermediate amount. 

The number of families owning or buying their homes was 68, or 
nearly two-thirds ; 22 of these owned their homes clear of debt at the 
beginning of 1933. 

The typical housing accommodation was a detached bungalow 
of five or six rooms ; 11 families reported less than one room per person. 

Nearly three-fourths of the fuel bills were between $50 and $100; 
of this, gas and electricity averaged $64 a year, or about $5 a month. 
The other most important items in house operation were telephones, 
house-cleaning supplies, and laundry sent out. 

Expenses for total furnishings averaged $50 per year. This 
included expenses for furniture, for washing machines, and for electric 
refrigerators. Furnishings were being paid for in instalments by 
44 families. 


Clothing. Families spent about $150 a year for purchase and upkeep 
of clothing. The range was from $47 to $482, but the expenditures 
of more than three-fourths of the families were between $75 and $225. 
The average expenditure per capita was between $25 and $50 a year. 
Expenses for men and boys were slightly higher than those for women 
and girls of the same age. 


Miscellaneous. The distribution of miscellaneous expenses of street- 
car men’s families is given in table VII. 

The largest item was insurance and other investments, for which 
families spent nearly as much on the average as for house operation 
or clothing. Three-fourths of these expenses went to insurance against 
death, sickness, or accident. Only 24 families (one-fourth) reported 
any type of investment other than insurance, and 9 of these reported 
unpaid bills or borrowing during 1933 in excess of the amount saved 
or invested. 

Three-fourths of the families (74) owned automobiles. Three- 
fifths of the cars owned by these families were bought second hand. 
Fifteen families bought cars in 1983. Three-fourths of the purchases 
were paid for by instalments. Expenditures on automobiles averaged 
$154 for the families reporting such expenses. Half of the owners spent 
between $50 and $150 a year, the largest amounts including payments 
on purchase price. 

Medical care cost $108 a year on the average. 

The most important item of other miscellaneous expenses was 
recreation of all types, or leisure-time activities. Besides tobacco, which 
is included here, this rubric covered chiefly reading matter (magazines 
and newspapers), cinema, musical instruments, and vacation expenses. 
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TABLE VII. ANALYSIS OF AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE 
OF STREET-CAR MEN’S FAMILIES FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 





Families reporting All families 





Average 
Average Average percentage of 

expenditure expenditure total 

expenditure 





Insurance and savings 133.65 
Automobiles 111.76 
Medical care 107.82 
Leisure-time activities 81.84 
Care of the person 37.87 
Church, charity, and 

dependants 28.33 
Union dues 20.95 
Gifts 20.38 
Car fares and other 

transport 17.12 0.9 
Education 15.90 
Other items 61.90 3.1 





Total miscellaneous 
expenditures 102 637.52 637.52 33.3 























For the families reporting, the average annual expenses were $38.68 for 
vacation, $23.08 for tobacco, $17.11 for musical instruments, $14.99 
for cinema, and $13.36 for reading matter. Allowances to children are 
included in this group of leisure-time activities, averaging $29.83 for 
the 22 families which reported such allowances. 


Comparison with 1924-1925 


One of the purposes of the study made in 1933 was to compare 
street-car men’s family budgets during that year with those for the 
years 1924-1925. In the previous enquiry covering families of street- 
car men, 98 families were included. Only 3 families in that study had 
no unmarried children at home, as against 27 families in the present 
study. The average size of family was 4.6, as against 4.0. 

Incomes per family were lower in 1933 than in 1924-1925— 
$1,717.44, as compared with $1,886.26. Owing to the difference in the 
size of family, there was little variation in the average money expen- 
diture per consumption unit between the two studies—$561.94 for 
the earlier and $576.87 for the later. But since the cost of living had 
decreased by 20 per cent. during the interval, the purchasing power 
per consumption unit available in 1933 was actually 28 per cent. 
higher than in 1924-1925.1 (It should be remembered that only the 





1 Per family it was 11 per cent. higher ; family size decreased 13 per cent. The 
method of calculating consumption units for the study in 1924-1925 is not discussed, 
nor whether, if it was different from that of the later study, the difference in method 
would have affected the results of this comparison in terms of consumption units. 
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families of street-car men who were in full time employment were 
included.) 

This increased well-being is reflected in decreasing percentage 

expenditures for food (from 38.1 per cent. to 30.2 per cent.) and an 
increasing percentage of expenditures going to miscellaneous items 
(from 23.2 per cent. to 33.3 per cent.). 1 When price adjustments have 
been made, the study shows that families in 1933 had more to spend 
than the families studied nine years earlier, and that they spent that 
surplus for house operation, miscellaneous items, and housing, while 
maintaining about the same standards for food, clothing, and furnish- 
ings. 
The decreased importance of food expenses was due to a fall in 
food prices rather than to lower standards of food consumption. 
Typical conditions of housing had improved during the nine years, 
although the amounts spent by families for that item were about the 
same. Both amounts and percentages spent for house operation had 
increased. This was largely due to purchases of labour-saving devices 
for the housewife—washing machines, vacuum cleaners, etc.—and to 
an increased use of the telephone. No important change in the quantity 
or quality of clothing purchased was noted. 

For the most part increased well-being in 1933 was reflected in 
increased expenses for the miscellaneous group of items. The position 
of the families with regard to savings and insurance had improved 
somewhat since 1925. The most conspicuous change was in the use 
of automobiles. In 1933, 71.5 per cent. of the families owned a car, 


as against 26.5 per cent. in 1925. The expenditure in the group for 
this item increased from 2.5 per cent to 6 per cent. of the total budget. 
Finally, with regard to medical care, no significant change was noted 
between the two studies. 


CLERKS’ FAMILIES 


In the 98 clerks’ families selected for study, none without children 
was accepted. The average size of the families was 3.9 persons, each 
family including on the average 2 parents, 1.7 children living at 
home, and 0.2 relatives, lodgers, servants, etc. (table VIII). 


TABLE VIII. SIZE OF CLERKS’ FAMILIES 





> ' 
Number of persons in family |Number of families Por — < all | Number of persons 





Three 87 37.8 1ll 
42 42.8 168 
10 10.2 50 
6 6.1 36 
3 3.1 21 


Total 98 100.0 386 


























1 The percentage distribution in 1924-1925 was : 38.1 for food, 21.4 for housing 
and furnishings, 6.8 for house operation, 11.0 for clothing, and 23.2 for miscel- 
laneous. Compare these percentages with those given in table IV. 
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Income and Expenditure 


The distribution of the 98 clerks’ families by income is shown 
in table IX. The average income was $2,041.78 ; in individual families 
income ranged from $1,208 to $3,356 ; as already noted, no cases were 
included where the clerks’ earnings were less than $1,000 or more than 
$2,750. Average expenditure was $2,194.77, showing an average 
deficit of $153.04. 


TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF CLERKS’ FAMILIES BY ANNUAL INCOME 





Distribution of families 





Amount of annual income 
Total income Regular earnings 











Average $2,041.73 $1,854.46 

















One-third of the families studied balanced their budgets or had 
a small surplus, and one-half of the others had a deficit of less than 
$150. No relation was found between the amount of the deficit and 
the absolute size of the income of the families studied. 

The expenditure per consumption unit averaged $627, ranging 
from about $275 to $1,200. Approximately 40 per cent. of the families 
had an expenditure per consumption unit between $450 and $650. 
The larger families had smaller incomes to spend per consumption 
unit than the smaller families. 


Sources of Income. 

Table X shows the sources of family incomes. More than 90 per 
cent. of the total income came from the regular jobs of the husbands. 
Supplementary incomes were reported by 57 families. Income from 
the wife’s earnings was reported in 12 cases, averaging $411.29 ; 
income from contributions of children at work in 5 cases, averaging 
$198.80 ; and income from property in 28 cases, averaging $190.93. 
In 6 cases the husband reported supplementary earnings, averaging 
$362.50. 
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TABLE X. AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME OF CLERKS’ FAMILIES BY SOURCES 





Families reporting All families 





Per cent. 


Average Average 
Number . . of total 
income income inoeene 





$ 
Total income 2,041.73 





Man’s regular earnings 1,854.46 
All other income 821.97 





Man’s supplementary earn- 


ings 
Wife’s earnings 
Children’s contributions 
Contributions of relatives 
in household 
Boarders and lodgers 
Gifts 


862.50 
411.29 
198.80 


- 
oc ane 


173.68 
138.50 
132.75 
190.93 
155.00 


al 


am a 8 wo 


440.25 























The distribution of the expenditure of these clerks’ families accord- 
ing to the principal groups of objects is given in table XI. Only 
25.6 per cent. of the total expenditure went for food, while miscel- 
laneous items with 43.1 per cent. took the largest share. Housing 
(rent only) took 17.6 per cent., fuel and light 3.9 per cent., and clothing 
9.8 per cent. 

The expenditure of individual families showed great variability. 
Food was the largest item in 14 per cent. of the families and miscel- 
laneous expenditure in 56 per cent. Food expenditure varied between 
14 per cent. and 41 per cent. of the total budget ; nearly four-fifths of 
the families spent between 15 per cent. and 32.5 per cent. on that 
item. Expenditure for shelter varied between 10 per cent. and 46 
per cent. and miscellaneous expenditure between 16 per cent. and 61 
per cent. 

The variability of the percentages spent on the several items of 
expenditure is discussed in terms of standard deviations and coefficients 
of variation. The coefficients of variation in percentage expenditure 
were 24.1 per cent. for food, 37.5 per cent. for clothing, 24.0 per cent. 
for shelter, and 24.6 per cent. for the miscellaneous group. Individual 
items showed high variabilities ; for example, automobiles 110.9 per 
cent., medical care 100.0 per cent., and leisure-time activities 55.7 per 
cent. With regard to food expenditure, one-fifth of the variability 
was attributable to variations in size of family, while one-fourth was 
due to variations in well-being, as measured by expenditure 
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TABLE XI. DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE OF CLERKS’ 
FAMILIES ON PRINCIPAL GROUPS 





Per cent. Average 
Average annual of total percentage of total 
expenditure expenditure * expenditure ® 








$ 
Food 561.26 


Housing } 385.34 
Fuel and light 85.07 
Clothing 214.92 
Other ? 948.18 





Total expenditure 2,194.77 100.0 




















1 Includes rent only (and corresponding cash outlays for taxes, interest and instalment 
payments, etc., in case of owned houses). 

* Including furnishings. 

* The percentages of total expenditure are found by dividing expenditure for each item in the 
first column by the total expenditure ; the average percentages are found by averaging the per- 
centages of expenditure as found for each family. 

* No figure available ; the average percentage given in the report (8.2 per cent.) relates to 
“house operation ’’ (fuel and light, house-cleaning supplies, telephone, service, laundry sent 
por garbage, ice, stationery and postage, and moving), the actual outlay on these items being 

182.50. 

5 No figure available; the sum of the average percentages for miscellaneous items and 

furnishings being 38.2 per cent., and the actual outlay on these items being $850.75. 


per consumption unit. The variations in well-being accounted for 
nearly half the variability in clothing expenditure and for three- 
fourths of the variability in miscellaneous expenditure. Except in 
the group of miscellaneous items, considerably more than half the 
variations in the expenditure per unit is attributable to causes other 
than income per consumption unit—to such things as choice, cir- 
cumstances, or habit. No noticeable correlation was found between 
income per unit and variability of expenditures for furniture, housing, 
and medical care. 

Table XII shows variabilities by the use of standard deviations 
and coefficients of variation for actual amounts expended per con- 
sumption unit for the several items of the budget. 


Food. The absolute amounts spent on food by these families when 
compared with the cost of a standard adequate food allowance show 
that all but five spent enough to be fed adequately ; 16 of the families 
spent as much as twice the standard allowance. 

With regard to the distribution of these expenses as between 
different foodstuffs, 54 families reported details of their food expen- 
ditures, and menus for one week were obtained from 16 families. The 
comment is made that the families were spending too large a propor- 
tion of their money on meat and too small a proportion on milk, 
citrus fruits, and tomatoes. 
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TABLE XII. ANALYSIS OF VARIABILITY OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE 
OF CLERKS’ FAMILIES PER CONSUMPTION UNIT FOR EACH 
CATEGORY OF THE BUDGET 





Standard Coefficient of 
variation 
(per cent.) 


Average deviation 





Food (at home) ! 153.64 23.72 
Meals bought 20.13 t 68.09 
Clothing 61.51 ’ 55.06 
Shelter 181.55 . 35.56 
Housing 109.44 ‘ 42.29 
House operation 52.14 . 54.74 
Furniture 20.28 J 111.87 
Miscellaneous 226.24 ‘ 46.10 
Insurance and savings 52.22 ° 71.21 
Automobile 82.23 ’ 137.93 
Medical care 27.97 112.08 
Leisure-time activities 89.59 t 77.54 
Care of the person 15.53 . 43.75 
Other miscellaneous items 58.70 ‘ 70.06 











Total? 626.69 . 28.52 

















1 The expenditure for food at home is per equivalent adult male unit, not per consump- 
tion unit, as are other values. Consequently the sum of the items given here is not exactly 
equal to the total expenditure per consumption unit. 


Shelter. The most important of the three items included under 
shelter was housing. These families spent an average of $30 per month 
for housing ; two-thirds of them lived in rented homes, mainly in 
San Francisco. Others either owned their own homes free of mortgage 
or were purchasing them. All but eight families met the standard 
of one room per person. 

The families spent about $180 per year for house operation, of 
which $75 went for gas and electricity. The other items were house- 
cleaning supplies, laundry, domestic service, telephone, etc. 

Three per cent. of the total expenditure went for furnishings. 
Nearly half the families were purchasing some item of furnishing by 
instalments. The burden of instalment purchases was not great; one- 
half of those paying in this way were paying less than 3 per cent. of 
their incomes in these instalments, and nearly three-fourths less than 
5 per cent. 


Clothing. The clerks’ families spent about $200 on an average 
for clothing during 1933 ; 55 per cent. of the families spent between 
$125 and $225 on this item. Expenditure for the husband’s clothing 
was slightly greater than for the wife’s clothing. 


Miscellaneous. Expenditures for miscellaneous items are shown 
in table XIII ; about half of the families spent between 30 per cent. 
and 40 per cent. of their total expenditures on these items. 
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TABLE XIII. ANALYSIS OF MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE OF CLERKS’ 
FAMILIES ON PRINCIPAL ITEMS 





Families reporting All families 





Average Average Per cent. of 
Number annual annual total 
expenditure | expenditure | expenditure 


$ $ 
183.38 181.51 8.2 
136.77 136.77 6.0 
170.69 109.738 4.6 
96.51 95.52 4.4 
54.14 54.14 2.5 
55.40 52.57 2.4 








Insurance and savings 

Leisure-time activities 

Automobiles 

Medical care 

Care of the person 

Car fares and transport 

Church, charity, and depen- 
dants 


41.29 38.35 1.7 
80.62 29.06 1.3 
29.99 18.36 0.8 
18.09 10.89 0.5 
24.00 5.88 0.3 
90.76 50.01 2.2 


Gifts 

Education 

Associations (not unions) 
Union dues 

Other items 


EFESSSS SRLSRS 





Total miscellaneous expen- 


diture 782.79 782.79 34.9 


a 























Almost all the families (94) had insurance of some form. Most of 
the policies were on the life of the head of the family, the premiums 
paid averaging $123. About half of the families (43) had some invest- 
ments other than insurance, but usually of small amounts averaging 
about $150 per family ; in only three cases was the amount as much 
as $300. The most usual form of investment was savings placed in a 
bank, or in some cases with the employer in a savings fund. 

Two-thirds of the families owned automobiles. All but one reported 
expenditure for medical care, costing $97 on an average, mainly for 
physicians’ and dentists’ fees and hospital care. Even compared with 
most moderate standards, these families did not receive adequate 
medical care. Expenditure for leisure-time activities went chiefly 
for vacations, cinema, reading matter, and tobacco. Radios were 
owned by all families but one. . 
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Serie cooperativas y crédito, Nos. 1 to 4 and No. 7. Mexico, 1937. 


PERU 

Caja Nacional de Seguro Social. Primera Memoria. Correspondiente al Ejer 
cicio Vencido el 31 de Diciembre de 1937. Lima. 71 pp., tables. 

First annual report to 31 December 1937 of the Peruvian National Social 
Insurance Fund, instituted in 1936, which covers the risks of sickness, maternity, 
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invalidity, old age, and death, for all wage earners in industry and agriculture 
in Peru. The report gives an account of the financial administration of the Fund, 
and of the work connected with its establishment, technical and administrative 
organisation, and propaganda. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Report presented by the Government of the Union of South Africa to the Council 
of the League of Nations concerning the administration of South West Africa for 
the year 1937. Pretoria, 1938. 1v + 153 pp., illustr., map. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. (The Farm Security Administration and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics co-operating.) Social Status and Farm Tenure. Altitudes 
and Social Conditions of Corn Belt and Cotton Belt Farmers. By A. E. SCHULER. 
Social Research Report No. IV. Washington, 1938. 253 pp., diagrams. Typescript. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. A Social- Economic Grouping 
of the Gainful Workers of the United States. Gainful Workers of 1930 in Social- 
Economic Groups, by Colour, Nativity, Age and Sex, and by Industry, with Compa- 
rative Statistics for 1920 and 1910. By Alba M. Epwarps, Ph.D. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1938. v1 + 264 pp. 25 cents. 


—— Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Construction Activity in the 
United States, 1915-1937. Prepared under the direction of Lowell J. CHAWNER. 
Domestic Commerce Series, No. 99. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 
vi + 98 pp. 15 cents. 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Industrial Art. Its Interpreta- 
tion in American Schools. Report of a Committee appointed by the Commissioner 
of Education. Bulletin 1937, No. 34. Washington, 1938. vi + 125 pp. 15 cents. 


—— Training for the Painting and Decorating Trade. By L. G. STEER. 
Bulletin No. 198. Trade and Industrial Series No. 55. Washington, 1938. v + 
188 pp., illustr., diagrams. 35 cents. 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Retail Price Division and Cost 
of Living Division. Retail Prices of Food 1923-1936. Bulletin No. 635. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1938. v + 203 pp. 20 cents. 


—— Division of Labor Standards. Proceedings of the Fourth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation, Washington, D.C., 25-27 October 1937. Bulletin No. 18. 
Washington, 1938. 1x + 159 pp., maps. 20 cents. 


—— Employment Service. Division of Standards and Research. Survey of 
Employment Service Information. Analysis of the Characteristics of more than 
4,000,000 Applicants in the Active File Inventory, November 1937 and of Placements 
during the Period from 1 April 1937 to 1 February 1938. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1938. vim +- 142 pp., tables, diagrams. 20 cents. 


National Resources Committee. Urbanism Committee. Our Cities. Their Role 
in the National Economy. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. xvi -+ 87 pp., 
maps. 50 cents. 


Social Security Board. Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. Division of 
Legislative Standards. Reference Section. A Comparison of State Unemployment 
Compensation Laws. Washington. 39 pp., typescript. 


Works Progress Administration. Federal Writers’ Project. U.S. One. Maine 
to Florida. American Guide Series. New York, Modern Age Books, 1938. xxv + 
844 pp., illustr. 95 cents. 


National Research Project. Changes in Technology and Labour Require- 
ments in Crop Production. Potatoes. By Harry E. KNow.Ton, Robert B. ELwoop 
and Eugene G. McKrssen. Studies of Changing Techniques and Employment 
in Agriculture. Report No. a.4. Philadelphia, 1938. x11 + 184 pp., illustr. 
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ALABAMA 
ent of Public Welfare. First Annual Report. For the Fiscal Year ending 
30 September 1936. Montgomery. 171 pp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Department of Labor and Industries. Division of Occupational Hygiene. Occu- 
pational Health Hazards in Massachusetts Industries. 1. Lead Storage Battery 
Manufacture. 7 pp. Il. Paint and Varnish Manufacture. 10 pp. III. Shoe Manu- 
facture. 7 pp. IV. Wood Heel Covering. 7 pp. V. Woollen and Worsted Goods Manu- 
facture. 3 pp. Boston. 


NEW JERSEY 

Unemployment Compensation Commission. Report of the New Jersey State 
Employment Service Division, affiliated with United States Employment Service. 
Fiscal Year 1 July 1936-30 June 1937. 37 pp., tables, typescript. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Board of Health. Industrial Hygiene Division. An Evaluation of the Industrial 
Hygiene Problem in South Carolina. By Harry F. Witson and Robert M. Brown. 
1938. v + 53 pp. 

Contains the results of an enquiry carried out in South Carolina by the Industrial 
Hygiene Division of the State Board of Health in collaboration with the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene of the United States Public Health Service, for the purpose 
of determining the occupational risks presented for the health of the workers 
by the conditions of work and the raw materials employed in industry. In all, 
205 undertakings were selected for the purposes of the survey, including 51 textile 
mills. The report describes the organisation of the medical services in the factories 
and the occupational risks in the different industries, and gives the text of the 
recommendations made regarding control measures to be adopted for the adequate 
protection of the workers’ health. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Association des cités-jardins de France. Trente-quatriéme rapport annuel présenté 
a lV Assemblée générale du 11 juin 1938. Paris. 184 pp., typescript. 


Bailey, S. H. International Studies in Modern Education. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1938. xv + 309 pp. 15s. 

This study was prepared in accordance with a resolution presented to the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation in 1931 by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Experts for the Instruction of Youth in the Aims of the League of Nations. 
The first chapter traces the origins of the movement for the study of international 
relations. The second describes the methods of research in this field. The third 
and fourth deal with international relations as a subject of study in higher educa- 
tion and in secondary education. The fifth is devoted to the same problems con- 
sidered from the standpoint of adult education in its different forms. The sixth 
examines the methods of establishing international contacts. The last chapter 
contains some suggestions on the study of international relations for the guidance 
of teachers. An appendix gives some practical information on the use of modern 
means of education in the study of international relations : the gramophone, the 
cinematograph, and broadcasting. 


Bane, Frank. Administrative Problems in Social Security. Before the Interna- 
tional Association of Public Employment Services. Ottawa, Canada, 27 May 1938. 


11 pp., typescript. 


Beatty, John D. Thirty Years of Personnel and Placement Work at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1938, 63 pp. 
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Billard, Colonel. La dissémination industrielle et le retour a la terre de Vouvrier. 
Nouvelles éditions latines. Paris, Librairie de la Maison rustique. 46 pp., 3 fr. 


Boston Chamber of Commerce. Retail Trade Board. Boston Conference on 
Distribution, 20-21 September, 1937. 92 pp., diagrams. 


Centro Italiano di Studi Americani. Annuario 1938. Rome. 261 pp. 


Chanson, Paul. L’ordre réel. (Dialogues). Paris, Editions du Cerf. 156 pp. 
12 fr. 

To restore to producers the ownership of the means of production and to transfer 
to them the management of undertakings, excluding both capitalists and the 
State, is, the author says, the aim of advocates of “real order’’. It implies the 
maintenance of the family system of production in agriculture and of the craftsman 
in industry, and the substitution for capitalist production of a communal system 
under the direction of tripartite councils composed of representatives of manage- 
ment, foremen, and staff. A National Confederation of Agriculture, a National 
Confederation of Handicrafts, and a National Confederation of Industries, would 
form the apex of the organisation, uniting to constitute a National Economic 
Confederation, the supreme economic body of the country. Among other institu- 
tions, a Board of Enquiry, an Arbitration Board, and a Court of Economic Justice, 
would safeguard the legitimate freedom of producers ; a Foreign Trade Department 
would act as a clearing-house and facilitate exports and imports. 


Clark, Marjorie R., and Simon, S. Fanny. The Labor Movement in America. 
New York, W. W. Norton, 1938. 208 pp. $2. 


Connecticut State College. Department of Sociology. Storrs Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. A Sociological Analysis of Relief and Non- Relief Families in a Rural 
Connecticut Town. Nathan L. WHETTEN and Walter C. McKarn, Jr. Bulletin 219. 
Stows, 1937. 79 pp. 


Cowley, W. H. A Study of N.Y.A. Projects at the Ohio State University. 
Washington, National Youth Administration. 147 pp., typescript. 


Dulon, Elisabeth Untersuchungen iiber die Erndhrung bduerlicher Familien. 
Beihefte zur Zeitschrift “ Die Ernahrung ’’. Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte Ernahrungs- 
wesen in Forschung, Lehre und Praxis. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Ernihrungsforschung in Verbindung mit dem Reichsgesundheitsamt und 
der Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Volksernahrung. Heft 2. Leipzig, Johann 
A. Barth, 1937. 48 pp. 


Durham Miners’ Association. A Visit to Russia. A Report of Durham Miners 
on their Visit to the U.S.S.R. Durham, 1937. 55 pp. 3d. 


Federacién Espafiola de Trabajadores de la Tierra. Por la Revolucién Agraria. 
Dos Comicios Campesinos Histéricos. Diciembre de 1936-Junio de 1937. Madrid, 
19387. 77 pp. 


Ferenczi, Imre. La population blanche dans les colonies. Annales de géographie. 
No. 267, 15 May 1938. Paris, Armand Colin. Pp. 225-236. 


Utilising chiefly the statistical data brought together by the International 
Labour Office on migration and aliens, the author examines the situation of the 
“ white ’’ population in colonies, understanding by this term territories outside 
the mother country, but under its political direction and economically bound up 
with it. The author reaches the conclusion that only full and comparable figures 
obtained through a demographic enquiry in colonial territories can enable reliable 
estimates to be formed of the present and future possibilities of the colonies, of the 
attraction of the climate and other natural conditions for intending settlers of 
various nationalities, and of the probable future numerical relation between 
“ whites ’’ (nationals and aliens), coloured persons of foreign nationality, and 
natives, with a view to rational development of colonial territories. 
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Ford, James and Ford, Katherine Morrow. The Abolition of Poverty. New York, 
Macmillan, 1937. vir + 300 pp. $2.50. 


Fortunati, Paolo. I! ricambio sociale secondo indagni sulla struttura demografica 
della studentesca universitaria di Padova. Reprinted from the Annali della Univer- 
sita di Ferrara, No. 2. Ferrara, S.A.T.E., 1937. 27 pp. 


Gersh, Adolph B. Occupational Hazards and the Painter. With special reference 
to New York. New York, New York District Council, No. 9, 1937. 99 pp. 


After tracing in a few pages the technical developments in the painting trade in 
recent years, the author considers in turn the causes of accidents and occupational 
diseases in that trade. A chapter is devoted to the losses incurred through them by 
industry, by the workers, and by society. The last chapter deals with administra- 
tive problems, in particular the rate of compensation and medical practices and 
procedure under the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York State. 


Hardy, Georges. La politique coloniale et le partage de la terre aux XIX™ et 
XX™¢ siécles. L’évolution de Phumanité. Synthése collective. Dirigée par Henri 
Berr. Paris, Albin Michel, 1937. xvi1 + 499 pp. maps. 40 frs. 

A small encyclopaedia of all the questions relating to the history and the pro- 
blems of oversea colonisation. The author endeavours to cover the historical, 
geographical, social and administrative aspects of this vast subject. In the intro- 
duction he attempts to define the general and permanent features of what he calls 
“the colonial fact ’’, traces the history of colonisation from ancient times down to 
1815, and then turns to the modern period which is the real subject of the book. 
In the first part he considers the general historical conditions under which colonisa- 
tion has taken place, the colonising peoples, and the field of operation. He empha- 
sises the relation between the environment and the Natives’ manner of living. In 
the second part he deals with the distribution of colonies during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and gives an international survey of the results. Finally, he 
sets out the present-day problems, the political importance of which, in his opinion, 
surpasses their economic importance. He distinguishes between the different 
methods and forms of colonisation adopted by the colonising countries, speaks 
of the “ civilising mission *’ of European nations, and emphasises the interpenetra- 
tion of peoples and civilisations, which, he says, “ tends to raise all men to the same 
human plane’’. A select bibliography is included. 


Horber, Emil. Wohnungsbauférderung in Ziirich. Dissertation der rechts- 
und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat Ziirich zur Erlangung der 
Wiirde eines Doktors der Volkswirtschaft. Affoltern, J. Weiss, 1937. 


Institut supérieur ouvrier. « Former des hommes ». Compte rendu de la Semaine 
d’ études tenue a Abbaye de Pontigny du 4 au 11 septembre 1937. Etudes sur l’éduca- 
tion ouvriére (Seconde série). Paris, Centre confédéral d’éducation ouvriére. 91 pp. 

This pamphlet, which is devoted to the 1937 session of the French “ Workers’ 
Education Week ’’, held at Pontigny, gives numerous data on the problems connec- 
ted with and the intellectual aspects of workers’ education. The latter point is 
treated in particular in the contributions on “ Workers’ Culture and the Craft”’, 
“ Intellectual and Social training in the Labour Movement ’’, “ The Critical Spirit 
and Trade Union Discipline ’’, “ Elements of a Reformed Social Morality ’’. Two 
documentary reports are appended which give an account of the activities of 
workers’ education centres in Belgium and in the Netherlands. 


Institut zur Forderung des Aussenhandels. Die Wirischaft Jugoslaviens. Bel- 
grade, 1937. 366 pp., illustr., map. 


Jewish Agency for Palestine. The Establishment in Palestine of the Jewish 
National Home: Memorandum on the Development of the Jewish National Home, 
1937, submitted by the Jewish Agency for Palestine to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for the Information of the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
June 1938, Jerusalem, 1938, 26 pp. 
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Jessen, Dr. Arnd. Was kostet dein Kind? Ein Vorschlag zur Einfiihrung all- 
gemeiner staatlicher Kinderbeihilfen. Berlin, G. Schenck, 1937. vu + 207 pp., 
diagrams. 

Essay on computing the cost of the maintenance and education of a child ‘by 
its own family and on the expenses borne by the community under this head in 
Germany. The author outlines a scheme for equal distribution of the cost of 
maintaining families. 


Vier Jahre Sozialer Aufbau. Dessau. 








Junkers Flugzeug- und Motorenwerke. 
86 pp., illustr. 


Kaminsky, Dr. Waiier. Gefi Gesellschaft fiir Kundenkredit-Finanzierung m.b.H. 
Deutsche Grossbetriebe, ihr Aufbau, ihre Organisation, ihre Werbung. Band 37 : 
Die Kundenkredit-Finanzierung. Leipzig, J. J. Arnd, 1937. 83 pp. 2.30 marks. 


Knappschafts-Berufsgenossenschaft. Die Rechisverhiiltnisse der Auslinder 
in der reichsgesetzlichen Unfallversicherung. Bochum, 1936. x1v + 151 pp. 


Krahelska, H., Kirstowa, M., and Wolski, S. Ze wapomnien inspektora pracy. 
Vol. I. 414 pp. Vol. II. 270 pp. Warsaw, M. Fruchtmana, 1936. 

Related by two former women factory inspectors, Mrs. Krahelska and Mrs. 
Kirstowa, with a chapter by Mr. Wolski, these memoirs, without attempting to 
present a complete and objective history of the origin and development of labour 
inspection in Poland, give an account of the period from August 1915, when labour 
inspection was instituted under the Citizens’ Committee of the City of Warsaw, 
down to 1931. The subjects treated may be divided into three principal sections. 
The first describes the social situation at the time of the recovery of Poland’s 
independence, and the early history of Polish labour inspection. The second com- 
prises accounts of several visits of inspection in the districts of Warsaw, Lodz, and 
Czestochowa, and in rayon factories at Tomaszow. The third contains essays on 
the following subjects : the unfavourable attitude of justices of the peace towards the 
new social legislation before the creation of labour courts, the history of the struggle 
for the institution of day nurseries and travelling medical units with a view to 
maternity protection in factories, the problem of adolescent workers and their 
protection, the question of the reduction of working hours, occupational training 
and apprenticeship, the efforts made to improve working conditions in factories 
through the provision of seating accommodation for women and safety measures, 
and a criticism of certain forms of rationalisation which involve undue increase 
of effort by the workers and thus contribute towards augmenting the risks of 
accident. 

These memoirs contain many anecdotes and portraits of persons, some of whom 
still play a part in the social and political life of the country to-day. The two 
volumes include abundant statistical data, citations, references to legislative pro- 
visions, and reports by the authors and their colleagues. Considered as a whole 
they give a faithful account of the conditions in which labour inspection has been 


organised in Poland. 


Kulutusosuuskuntien Keskusliitto. Wwosikertomus. XXI Toimintavuodelta 
1937. Helsingfors, 1938. 361 + vu pp. 


Lambert, Jacques. Le systéme américain des « Grants in Aid » et l'application des 
Conventions internationales du travail dans les pays fédéraux. Reprinted from the 
Bulletin de 0 Institut de Droit comparé de Lyon (Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3, April and May 
1938). 46 pp. 

The ratification of international labour Conventions raises a number of questions 
in federal States where, as stated in Article 19 (paragraph 9) of the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organisation, the power “to enter into conventions on 
labour matters is subject to limitations ’’. Professor Jacques Lambert examines the 
situation in the United States, in Canada, and in Australia. He mentions in parti- 
cular the Canadian procedure which led in 1937 to a decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council refusing to recognise the competence of the Canadian 
Government to legislate in this matter. Professor Lambert suggests an ingenious 
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solution of the constitutional complications that may hinder the ratification by the 
United States of international labour Conventions. He proposes that the United 
States Government should award a “ grant in aid’’ to every State that declares 
itself prepared to apply one of these Conventions. He suggests that by generalising 
this procedure it would be possible to bring about the application of certain Conven- 
tions throughout the Union and to enable the United States to ratify these Conven- 
tions while avoiding any constitutional difficulty. 


Landi, Giuseppe. Gli orientamenti corporativi della previdenza sociale. Quaderni 
de L’assistenza sociale, 8. Rome, Patronato Nazionale per l’Assistenza Sociale, 
1937. 38 pp. 


— Il macchinismo nel lavoro di ufficio. Reprinted from the Rivista del Lavoro, 
August-September 1937. Rome, Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori delle aziende 
del credito e della assicurazione, 1937. 30 pp. 


In addition to a section dealing with the mechanisation of office work in Italy, 
this pamphlet contains a general introduction on the subject which is largely based 
on the study published in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, 
October 1937, pages 486-516. 


Le Roy, Albert. Catholicisme social et Organisation internationale du Travail. 
Paris, Spes. 79 pp., illustr. 


Missiuro, Dr. Wlodzimierz. Fizjologia pracy. Podstawy teoretyczne. Physiology 
of Labour. Theoretical Outlines. Instytut Spraw Spolecznych. Sprawy bezpieczenstwa 
i higieny pracy, Nr. 33. Institute for Social Problems. Industrial Accidents and 
Hygiene Series, No. 33. Warsaw, 1938. 307 pp. 


A theoretical introduction to applied physiology considered from the stand- 
point of the adaptation of the human body to effort in general and to occupational 
activity in particular. A summary in English indicates the subjects treated, which 
are as follows: principles of theoretical physiology concerning the working orga- 
nism ; study of effort, particularly physical effort ; mechanism of functional reserves 
during work and rest ; laws regulating the co-ordinated actions of different organs ; 
fatigue. 


National Association of Housing Officials. Demolition of Substandard Housing. 
An Outline of Current Principles and Practice. Chicago, 1938. v1 + 46 pp., illustr. 


National Association of Manufacturers of the United States of America. You 
and Industry Series. No. 1. The American Way. 22 pp., diagrams. No. 2. Men 
and Machines. 22 pp., diagrams. No. 3. Taxes and You. No. 4. The American 
Standard of Living. 22 pp., diagrams. No. 5. The Future in America. 18 pp., 

i . No.6. At School—Not at Work. No.7. Pattern of Progress. 14 pp., dia- 
grams. No. 8. What is Industry ? 18 pp., diagrams. New York, 1937. 


Notcutt, L. A., and Latham, G. C. Foreword by J. Mirie Davis. The African 
and the Cinema. An Account of the work of the Bantu Educational Cinema Experi- 
ment during the period March 1935 to May 1937. Published for the International 
Missionary Council. London, Edinburgh House Press, 1937. 256 pp., illustr., map. 


Odhe, Thorsten. Det moderna Island och dess kooperation. Stockholm, Koopera- 
tiva Férbundets Bokfoérlag, 1937. 240 pp., illustr. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century Iceland was an extremely poor country. 
The population was small and had been decreasing for many centuries ; there were 
no towns, no roads, and the people had only small boats with which they could 
not exploit satisfactorily the rich fishing grounds round the island. Since then there 
has been a very rapid development, and Iceland can now be described as a pro- 
gressive country with a fairly high standard of living. Mr. Odhe’s book on “ Modern 
Iceland and its its Co-operative Movement ”’ gives a vivid picture of this develop- 
ment as well as of the present social and economic conditions of the country. 
A large part of the book is devoted to the co-operative activities which have played 
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a great part in the economic recovery and social betterment of Iceland. The co- 
operative movement is by far the most powerful organisation of the country, 
comprising about 40 per cent. of the population. 


Olmos, Castro. El Incumplimiento de las Leyes Obreras Como Factor de Desorden 
Social. Conferencie pronunciada en el Rotary Club de Santiago del Estero. San- 
tiago del Estero, 1957. 26 pp. 


Piorkowski, Dr. Curt. Die Herstellung von Karton-Packungen, Werbedrucken 
und Tarso-Edelholznachbildungen. Druckerei und Kartonnagen vorm. Gebr. 
Obpacher A.G. Miinchen. Deutsche Grossbetriebe : Band 42. Leipzig, J. J. Arnd, 
1938. 90 pp., illustr. 2.30 marks. 


—— Dyckerhoff Portland-Zementwerke A.G. Mainz-Améneburg. Deutsche 
Grossbetriebe. Band 40: Die Zementherstellung. Leipzig, J. J. Arnd, 1937. 
64 pp., illustr. 2.30 marks. 


Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. A Trade Union Library. 
Selected Book List and Sources of Current Information for the Trade Union Executive. 
Prepared by Helen Baker. Princeton, 1938. 30 pp. 


Rebagliati, Dr. Edgardo. Doctrina, Fines y Técnica del Seguro Social. Biblioteca 
de la Caja Nacional de Seguro Social. No. 1. Lima, 1937. 27 pp. 

The Director of the Peruvian National Social Insurance Fund sets out in this 
pamphlet the fundamental problems of social insurance. His analysis, which is 
clear and searching, takes largely into account the decisions of the International 
Labour Conference. He examines in turn the questions raised by the delimitation 
of the scope of the insurance system, the risks that any social insurance system 
should cover, the benefits payable in cases of illness, maternity, invalidity, old 
age, and death, the financial resources necessary to cover these risks and the 
methods by which they should be constituted, and the administrative organisation 
of compulsory social insurance. This pamphlet, which is the first of a series to be 
published by the Peruvian National Social Insurance Fund, is designed to make 
more widely known the principles and methods of social insurance. 


—— Le Previsién Social en el Pert. Biblioteca de la Caja Nacional de Seguro 
Social. No. 3. Lima, 1937. 23 pp. 

Historical study of the development of social welfare institutions in Peru. 
After an interesting sketch of the different forms of social assistance instituted 
since 1582 and a short account of the different stages in the evolution of Peruvian 
social legislation during the nineteenth century, Mr. Rebagliati analyses the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of 1919 and 1933 relating to the protection of wage 
earners against social risks. He next examines the present situation as regards the 
system of compensation for industrial accidents and the protection of women 
workers and of private salaried employees, and, finally, the main lines of the new 
social insurance legislation, to the elaboration of which he has largely contributed. 


Rowden, Dorothy. Enlightened Self-Interest. A Study of Educational Pro- 
grammes of Trade Associations. New York, American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1937. vit + 85 pp. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. The British Empire. A Report on its 
Structure and Problems. Second edition. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press, 1938. vit + 342 pp., map. 


Samvirkende Fagforbund. Beretning om de Samvirkende Fagforbunds Virk- 
somhed fra 1, Januar til 31. December 1937. Copenhagen, 1938. 174 pp. 


Seymour, Helen. When Clients Organise. Chicago, American Public Welfare 
Association, 1937. 38 pp. 50 cents. 


Shung, Chen Chao. La vie du paysan en Mandchourie. (Les trois Provinces de 
l’ Est de la Chine.) Paris, Pierre Bossuet, 1937. 160 pp. 
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Simon, Yves. Trois lecons sur le travail. Cours et documents de philosophie. 
Collection publiée sous la direction d’Yves Smmon. Paris, Pierre Téqui. 71 pp. 

The first of the three lectures reproduced in this pamphlet defines the notion 
of work as the laborious activities of man exercised in relation to an object external 
to himself ; manual labour, rather than intellectual activities, constitutes its most 
typical form. The second lecture deals with the relation between work and wealth, 
describes the evil effects of the primacy of profit in economic affairs, and outlines 
a defence of the machine and of an economic system aiming at abundance which, 
without inclining towards State socialism, would ensure the distribution of the 
surplus wealth not consumed by the owning class. The third lecture concerns 
workers’ education and the relation between culture and technique. 


Stockholms Stads Statistiska Kontor. Service municipal de statistique de Stock- 
holm. Allmdnna bostadskrékningen i Stockholm 1935. 13 (Ny Féljd 7). Recensement 
général des habitations de Stockholm, 31 décembre 1935. 13. (Nouv. sér. 7). Stock- 
holms Stads Statistik. Statistique de la ville de Stockholm. V. Byggnader och 
bostiider. Constructions et habitations. Stockholm, 1937. 109 + 105 pp. 


Suzuki, K. Shin Sen-in Ho Kaisetsu. (Interpretation of New Seamen’s Act.) 
Kobe, Kai-in Kyokai, 1938. 308 pp. 


Tokyo Association for Liberty of Trading. The Economic Development of the 
Japanese Fishing Industry. “ Liberty of Trading ’’, Bulletin No. 7. Tokyo, 1987. 
31 pp. 

After tracing the history of the Japanese fishing industry, which occupies an 
important place in the general economy of Japan, this pamphlet examines in par- 
ticular some of the problems resulting from the introduction of machinery, discusses 
the attempts which have been made at a distribution of risks by combined manage- 
ment, and describes briefly the employment conditions of wage-earners in the 
industry. 


Ungern-Sternberg, Roderich v. Bevilkerungsverhiiltnisse in Schweden, Norwegen 
und Dénemark. Veréffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete des Volksgesundheitsdienstes. 
I. Band, 2. Heft. Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1937. 106 pp., illustr. 

The author examines the demographic and economic factors in the growth 
of population in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. He also analyses the causes of 
the fall in the birth-rate, but does not appear to have taken into account the recent 
literature on the subject, or the conclusions reached by the latest official enquiries 
in those countries. 


Union centrale des associations patronales suisses. Rapport du Comité central 
sur l’activité de VT Union durant année 1937. Lausanne, 1938. 84 pp., tables. 
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